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PHILADELPHIA, MAY 31, 1882. 


A SKETCH of Southern life, with appropriate draw- 
ings, by that talented artist, Miss Alice Barber, will be 
found in No. 17 of ‘‘Our CoNnTINENT.”’ ‘‘ My Daugh- 
ter Louise,” an illustrated poem; E. C. Gardner’s | 
‘* House that Jill Built,’’ Julian Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Dust”’ 
continued, with a variety of interesting reading matter, 
stories, poetry, etc., will make No. 17 a very choice 
number. 





THE father of Mendelssohn, the composer, said in 
his old age to a friend: ‘‘In my youth I was known as 
the son of the great Mendelssohn, and now in my age I 
am the father of the great Mendelssohn; otherwise I 
would seem to have had no existence of my own.”’ One 
can easily imagine that to begin life as the son of the 
great anybody would in itself handicap the course, but 
this has not been the case in one instance at least. 
Julian Hawthorne, whatever may have been his private 
misgivings when discovering that to him, too, had come 
the inheritance of a “‘ tale that must be told,’’ has pur- 
sued his way quietly, gaining in power with each fresh 
venture. There are often suggestions of the elder Haw- 
thorne, notably in ‘‘ Garth,’ which has many passages 
never surpassed by any American novelist, and ‘‘ Bres- 
sant’ and ‘Idolatry,’ his earliest books, would have 
given him even more distinctive place than they did 
had not comparison at first been inevitable. His repu- | 
tation has been even more firmly established abroad 
than at home, but an audience is secure in either case, 
and the readers of **OUR CONTINENT” will find his 
present story not only fresh and vigorous in tone but 
with every indication that even better work is still to 
come. 





JEAN LovuIs ERNEST MEISSONIER, whose famous pic- 
ture, ‘‘ Les Bravi,’’ is reproduced in this number of 
“Our CONTINENT,’’ was born in Lyons, France, in 
1811. Hecame to Paris, studied under Leon Cogniet, 
and at twenty-five his name was blazoned in every salon 
in the capital for the painting of a single picture, ‘‘ The 
Little Messenger.” His fame if not his fortune was 
secure ina morning. His industry, however, knew no 
bounds, and he soon became not only the best-known 
but the richest painter in Paris. The struggles of pov- 
erty and the vigils of bohemianism were forgotten, not 
only by himself but by his friends, as fortune came 
smiling to his door and fame sang his praises in the 
courts of the rich and the powerful. But Meissonier, 
like a true artist, was wedded to his profession, and the 
world was destined to grow richer than by the posses- 
sion of a single picture. Genius is creative. Meissonier | 


multiplied his work, varying it as well, and to-day if he | 
has one masterpiece he has a hundred. His best pic- 
tures are ‘‘ The Chess Players,” ‘‘The Reader,” ‘‘The 
Skittle Players,’ ‘‘The Smoker,” ‘‘The Painter in 
his Studio.”” Among Meissonier’s larger works is a 
painting, ‘‘ The Emperor at Solferino,’’ considered one 
of the best things in the art world of to-day. Meis- 
sonier is noted for his kinship with nature, for the 
truthfulness of his characters, for delicacy of finish and 
his thoroughness in rendering details. His reputation 
is world wide. The latest mention of the artist’s name 
of interest to Americans has been his execution of a por- 
trait for the wife of the California millionaire Mackay. 





THE attempt made to kill Cyrus W. Field and Wil- 
liam H. Vanderbilt, of New York, by sending them ex- 
plosives through the mails, has caused a great deal of 
idle talk about Socialism and Nihilistic plots. Sending 
explosives, as in the instance mentioned, proves nothing 
against Nihilism nor against Socialism. Neither the 
leaders nor the disciples of these organizations work in 
the bungling fashion of sensationalists. The attempt 
upon their persons was made most likely by personal 
enemies of the great capitalists. The cry of Nihilism 
in America is rather out of place and without founda- 


| every man has an interest, and he who earnestly strives 


| and to raise the cry of Socialism or its step-sister, 


{ human end. Man’s relation to his fellow and to truth, 


| of truth, 


| only as to his works, 


| made—to which he bowed. The Logos of St. John was 
| to him the universal law of which man was only the 


| nature’s works. 


| conscious. 


| matter of simple wonder. 


tion. The country is prosperous, the government is 
that of the people and unlike that of Russia; here 


can honestly earn his living ; here every man has the 
stake to build, and once built to maintain his fortune, 


Nihilism, as in the present instance, is merely the cry 
of the alarmist. The intelligence of the people, the 
rights of property, free schools and liberty of the press 
in America will always be the most efficient safeguards 
against the isms of Europe. 





Still Another. 


THE necrology of ‘the current year bids fair to be es- | 
pecially rich in the great names of literature and science. 
Within a single month we are called to mourn the loss | 
of Longfellow, Darwin and Emerson. This conjunc- 
tion in their death naturally evokes comparison of their 
lives and characters. All were poets, though one of 
them wrote only prose ; all were philosophers, though 
one hid all his philosophy under the flowers of poesy ; 
and all were religious teachers, though only one of them 
was consciousiy and professedly such. Longfellow’s re- 
ligion was simple faith. Of Christianity he saw the 


were of infinitely more importance to his mind than 
the mystery of the Divine. He believed, it would seem 
from his writings, not because he had ever reasoned 
out the problems of religion, but with that happy un- 
consciousness which attends an inherited faith which 
has never been seriously assailed by doubt. In all his 
works, the Divine is an accepted premise. His praise 
is not intense ; his worship is not fiery. He does not 
need to shout *‘ Allah il Allah’’ because he cannot con- 
ceive that any one should doubt the fact. But the har- 
mony between God and man, right-living and well- | 
doing,—the manhood that comes nearest the Divine— 
filled his thought and inspired his song. Salvation had 
small place in his religion. He sought to make men 
better because God so willed it—that the purpose of his 
creation might be subserved—that he might fulfill his 
nobler destiny rather than his evil possibility. 

Darwin on the other hand was a simple worshiper 
He cared no more for man as man than an 
explorer cares for the North Pole as such. As a scien- 
tific fact it was a matter of absolute indifference to him 
whether man was the result of a direct creative im- 
pulse, or the product of an infinite development. He 
cared only to know the truth—to ascertain scientific 
principle. To him man was only an atom—Deity only 
alaw. He worshiped this law—this ethereal rule of 
conduct and of life that governs nature with inflexible | 
sway—not by name nor as an individual perhaps—but 
as the highest embodiment of truth. He did not specu- 
late as to the elements or attributes of Omnipotence but 
In and through them he wor- | 
shiped—the Cause. What its form or character he 
neither knew nor cared. It was the first—that ‘‘ which 
was in the beginning,’”? and by which all things were 








highest result yet attained. He taught religion by the 
study of truth and was a poet because of his love of 


The last of this illustrious trio reversed the charac- 
teristics of both. He was unconscious in nothing save 
in his lack of what we are wont to term reverence. The 
interrogation point was the true type of his mind. He 
started on the hunt for God as if he were a fugitive 





whom he was commissioned to capture. A disciple of 
Carlyle, he regarded man as created chiefly that he and 
his master might scold and scourge him, though unlike 
Carlyle he believed in and expected his improvement. 
He doubted everything except his own power to com- 
prehend everything. He believed in God not from 


highest law, as Darwin, but as a being or a law, which 
his intellection permitted to exist. 
only on certain explicit conditions. 
was thoroughly reckless. He never once hesitated to 
limit the Infinity he accepted. God asa subject of cu- 
rious speculation, man as a study and nature as a back- 


| ground for both, is about the true relation they assumed 
in his mind. His poetry was his religion and philosophy | 


in disguige. Like Carlyle he was most intensely self- 
Whatever else may be forgotten in his 
works, he never is. Whatever is there written is his. 
Every thought, new or old, came from his brain with 
the Emersonian mint mark upon it. In this fact lay 
the secret of his power. As a philosopher he neither 
followed nor founded. -As.a poet he is hard to classify 
—a few almost adored his work ; to the many it was a 
But in the power of impres- 
sing himself upon all the subjects of his thought he very 
far exceeded all Americans of his day and was no un- 
worthy rival of Carlyle. He has undoubtedly been 
more frequently quoted and misquoted than any con- 
temporary writer. He had the immense advantage of 
Carlyle, that he was always quotable. His language 
was never barbarous, and if he was not always compre- 


hended, his language always seemed so plain that the | 

puzzled hearer always counted it his own fault. <A | 
| writer who should fail to quote Emerson would be ac- | 
| counted almost as stupid as one who should attempt to 


appropriate an idea upon which he set his unmistakable 
mark of ownership. He captivated the few—perhaps 
the best—but he did not come nigh the many. He 
stimulated, scourged, stung, but very rarely cheered. 





habit or accepted tradition as did Longfellow—nor as a | 


This, however, was | 


His philosophy | 





Of this wonderful trio no doubt: Emerson was by far 
the greatest in hisday. That he did more for mankind 
than the others may well be doubted as well as his place 
in the esteem of the future when compared with them. 
ALBION W. TouRGEE. 








a. t 


The Plea of Ab 


A DISTINGUISHED politician lately assured his friends 
in public that his party had ‘“‘abandoned”’ him. He 





| May or may not be correct in his conclusion, but the 


position he ascribes to himself is one of the saddest 
which our political history exemplifies. The statesman 
who is “‘ abandoned ”’ by his party, rarely, if ever man- 
ages to overtake either that or any other party again. 
No political organization has any especial need for the 
‘*abandoned ”’ material of its adversary. The figure is 
a perfectly true one. Parties do ‘“‘abandon”’ even their 
leaders. Men take their stand upon an idea—pin their 
faith upon a single notion, The party, shaped and 
dominated always by events, turns away for a moment 
from this pet project to do some other work that lies in 
its path, and while he waits for it to come back to him, 
it sweeps on, in the orbit of its destiny, and he is left 
behind—“ abandoned.”’ In a government by majorities 
the position of the ‘‘abandoned”’ statesman is most 
hopeless and unfortunate. It is one in which the 
brightest talents may moulder to decay and yield no 
results, To do good the political thinker must impress 
himself upon his fellows. It is not enough that he 
should be right, he must also convince others of that 
fact. He must love his thought more than himself and 
be content himself to be forgotten, in order that the 
thought he has made his own may live. The plea of 
abandonment, in the mouth of a politician—a political 
thinker—is in itself a confession of weakness that unfits 
him for leadership. Aside from the strong presump- 
tion that the many are right and the few wrong, there 
is the further fact that a real leader will compel his 
party to follow him. Thoroughly believing his own 
convictions he will follow them whithersoever they may 
lead. 

The right and duty of political rebellion is as clear 
and imperative as the law of self-preservation. If a 
man has an idea that is of value to the country and the 
party to which he has belonged refuses or neglects to 
accept and enforce it, then let him take it to anothe », 
or if there be no other ready to his hand, let him make 
one for it. He may not hold the leadership. He may 
not share its honors. He may be forgotten before it 
shall prevail, but if it is worth fighting about it is 
worth dying for. A political idea that only reflects a 
man’s own image like a looking-glass—that only mag- 
nifies himself to himself—is not worth the name of 
principle. A conviction to be of value must be as in- 
tense as fire. It must overtop all other considerations 
of a political character for the time being. It must be 
imperative—not waiting for by-and-by, not doubting 
nor hesitating, but claiming the eternal now for itself. 
Such was that great principle which before the war, 
drew from all parties, sided first with one and then 
with another, or opposed all, according to the chances 
that offered for success. Men were nothing. The fore- 
most leaders were ‘“‘abandoned”’ and forgotten. He 
who would save his life lost it and he who was willing 
to lose his life for the sake of principle found it. Web- 
ster and Clay and Everett were “‘abandoned.’’ They 
could not forget themselves, They were before party 
and above principle. Lincoln and Chase and Seward, 
with hundreds of others who were willing to follow 
principle to the death, were lifted to the seats of power 
by their courage and devotion. It is only the weak 
and the dead who are abandoned by parties. The live 
man who is inspired by a great principle will always 
be found in the front rank where blows are given and 
received. Such a man can no more be “‘ abandoned ” 
by his party than the thunder-cloud can abandon the 
lightning which burns in its heart. Power may depart 
from him. He may have to abandon those with whom 
he has co-operated theretofore. His following may be 
small for a time, but if his principle be a right and of 
sufficient moment to demand the sacrifice, he can never 
be deprived of leadership. : 

ALBION W. TOURGEE. 





Great in Death. 

THE lives of the truly great are simple and void of 
ostentation. Love of display no more enters into the 
daily life of a genuinely solid man, a profoundly intel- 
lectual man, than does water into the composition of 
pure wine. Men of genius and men who do the think- 
ing for ‘he world dwell for the most part away and far 
removed from the showy things of fashion. They have 
no time to enter into the business of trifles or to mingle 
in the pastimes of the butterflies, that love novelty as a 
moth does the glare. Simple in all things their simplicity 
is perpetuated to the ending of life, and even in their en- 
tombment no mocking display comes to disturb their 
going out from the dwellings of men. What more sim- 
ple life can be well imagined than that of Longfellow— 
than that of his friend the poet-philosopher Emerson ? 
And yet they were great men. The world pronounces 
them such, and over their newly-made graves two con- 
tinents lately stood in mourning. Not only in their 
works is contained the wisdom they wrote, but in their 
lives as well, and not the least important lesson to learn 
is the simplicity attending their peaceful, unostentatious 
funerals in the quiet country churchyards of Cambridge 


| and Concord. 
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SONG OF THE ZEPHYR. 


AROUND me was the springtide ; and the glow 
Did make my fancy’s dreamings ebb and flow 
E’en as the waters of a summer stream. 

I slept, but ere I slumbered, there did seem 
To come the softened light of spirit wings 
And from the music of their tremblings 

I heard the song the zephyr sings. 


I come from the land of the fading sun, 
Where the music of singing streams 
Have measured the hours 
And fastened the flowers 
Of the earth’s and the sky’s sweet dreams. 


I come from the fairest of clouds that rest 
On the bosom of eastern winds ; 
My friends are the roses, 
The blushing wild posies, 
And my lips the violet finds. 


I sigh and the leaves and blossoms of earth 
My presence their sorrow doth quell, 
For my lingering breath 
Is their token of death 
And my sob is the sound of their knell. 


My smile has the glow and splendor of noon 
With the peace of twilight and eve, 
And I come like a ray 
From the jewel of day, 
Renewing the glories I leave. 


The stream in its murmuring course I bless 
As it smiles at the golden sky, 
Aud I fold to my breast 
The bright rivulet’s crest 
When it laughingly dances by. 


I come with the ray of sunlight clear, 
As it beams on the gates of night, 
And the music of love 
From the choirs above 
I attune to the evening’s light. 


Ah, joy! I come on thy dazzling wings 
And strew with my kisses thy way : 
And the sorrowful tears 
That have mingled with years 
I quench and I banish away. 
De Francras Foisom. 








Memorial Art and American Cemeteries. 


BY ELIPHALET NOTT POTTER. 

a aaa Be aaa ! 

THE subject of monumental memorials opens a wide | 

field of interest and importance to the consideration of | 
the American world. 

Heathen memorial art has indeed achieved some | 
moral triumphs, and has adorned a large page in the 
annals of ancient history, while it has outlived in its 
remains both the mémory of arbitrary monarchs and 
the fond hopes of Oriental egotism. What did the 
builder of the great pyramid desire—simply that the 
stupendous pile should attract the gaze of coming gene- 


rations? No; but that his name should be remembered | 


and his genius lauded in all time tocome. The colossal 
structure remains, but he is utterly forgotten. What 
was the longing wish of that mighty monarch who first 


commanded his body to be embalmed—was it that he | 


might reappear as a specimen in some ghastly modern 
collection ? And yet his mummied carcass is almost 
all that remains to tell us of his ambition. 
a name survives, it is in most cases nomen et preterea 
nihil. 

The tomb of Cecilia Metella in the Roman Campania, 


and the great fane of the Tajmahal at Delhi—‘‘built | 


with the treasures of a spoiled world’? demonstrate 
more impersonally the intensity of a wedded love. Here 
heathen and Christian memorials are without distinc- 





tion ; the emotions awakened by these relics of Roman 
and Indian sentiment differ in no respect from those 
which cause the traveler’s heart to throb, and his eye 
to become moist,with tears as he stands where the 
‘Chantry children” sleep in breathing marble as though 
awaiting only the trumpet voice to call them into im- 
mortal life. 

Alike in its simply human sentiment, Christian art 
rises into a diviner atmosphere. Selfishness is the root 
principle of heathen memorial art, or at best it is an ap- 
peal for the sympathy of gods and men. Christianity, 
unlike all pagan systems, springs from a different root; 
it enthrones self-sacrifice—the consecration of all that 
we have and are to the worship of God and the good of 
men ; and so the ideal of Christian art discards what is 
selfish and unholy. 
love to men.’? A memorial tomb or tablet becomes 
Christian in character only when it exerts such holy in- 
fluences as these, when it inculcates love and good deeds, 
when it teaches great doctrines, when it reveals to us a 


story full of the influences of holy lives and holy ex- | 


amples. 

Such is the varied teaching of the myriad simple 
tombs inthe catacombs, and art with such ends in view, 
however rude in itself, is worthy of all acceptation and 
reverence. For there the doctrine of the resurrection 


is announced ; there insymboland in word are the three 
Christian graces. There we are taught of the Heavenly 
charity which gives peace to the giver and receiver. 
There is the palm branch of victory, there the anchor 
of hope and the mystic dove which symbolizes the Di- 
vine spirit, the Comforter. 


But when, bursting these 





Its motto is: ‘* Love to God, and | 














vast cerements of the earth, Christianity emerged into | simply to form a coterie, large or small in number, 


upper air, then the first great act in the drama of | 


Christian memorial art came to an end, and the eman- 
cipated Christian no longer spent his energies and used 
his wealth in tablets and symbols ; his charity and de- 
votion expanded in the sunlight and found their issue 
in Christian colleges and schools, which collected, di- 
gested and purified scholastic philosophy ; in vast 
cathedrals and spacious hospitals, which often bear their 
founders’ names to our own age and perpetuate their 
good intentions to coming generations. Such is the 
waywardness of human nature that we cling closely to 
yet older art which has lost its meaning with the cir- 
cumstances of its application, and thus, where the 
modus of the catacombs is retained, the spirit of the 
catacombs is often apparently lost. What is the remedy 
for the evil? It is found in Christian education. Art 
needs an educated and art-loving community. It can- 
not rise above the level of its public. For up to the 
present time it looks almost as though it were a selfish 
and heathen idea which dots our country with suburban 
and rural cemeteries and calls their grotesque marble 
contents Christian art! The idea is vicious in itself, but 
far more than this, it keeps us from better thoughts and 
nobler and far-reaching results. If the millions lav- 
ishly squandered in American cemeteries had been used 
to build needed churches, to endow our schools and col- 
leges, our hospitals and asylums, what would have been 
the glorious issue? The ward of a hospital, the alcove 
of a library, the portal arch of a church or chapel upon 
which is inscribed ‘‘sacred to the memory”’ of mother 
or brother or friend, link the names of our loved and 
honored dead with Christian philanthropy and Divine 
love. Wars and revolutions, great historic convulsions, 
as modern history shows, spare these more than other 
works of man. 

They might indeed destroy them, but the memorial 
would remain in God’s book of loving remembrance ; 
their good influences would survive and grow, while 
gilded sepulchres, accomplishing no benefaction, often 
bearing falsehood upon their faces and catering to fam- 
ily pride and personal vanity, do almost nothing for 
mankind while they last, and soon in the rush of sordid 
growth disappear and are lost forever. I grieve to be 
confronted by the suggestion that in our Northern 
States alone moneys to the vast amount of hundreds of 
millions, which might have been recoined and stamped 


| with God’s likeness, in Christ-like charity, have in 


recent years been thus squandered upon cemetery mon- 
uments—a glaring crime against memorial art and wise 


| American benevolence, as well as against the useful 


and humble spirit of true Christianity. 





Social Renaissance. 


| THs restoration, as expounded by the foreign es- | 
| thetic and its unsatisfying results, must make it clear 
| that the renaissance has not been of the proper subject | 
| or has been treated imperfectly. This eager outstretching 
| of the hands and hearts by the American people for a 
| nearer approach to the beauties and perfections which 


are believed to be found only upon the other continent 
and resident only in foreign bosoms, convinces us that 
some revival is needed, that the people of the mighty 
West have generated toward the fold where all excel- 


lencies must be possessed. That this particular recep- | 
tion has been non-sufficient to satisfy that necessity bids | 


us turn to a renaissance of material and social import- 


| ance which we must acknowledge as at once practical | 
And when 


and an art. It is not enough that we want classical 
gables and turrets and esthetic porticos, but renais- 
sance of letters, of chivalry, the salons of Mmes. de 
Sevigné and Récamier ; the conversation of the de Staél 
and the diplomacy and diction of Chateaubriand, added 
to the earlier school of Chesterfieldian deportment. Let 
our cultured hosts who have leisure and unlimited 
means establish here in our own country a social régime, 
with the zest of its innate originality, which shall dim 
even the history of that wonderful age of literature and 
social distinction. There should be no obdurate hypo- 
thesis doled out nor inflexible theories offered to terrify 
at once into excesses. If we make clear the social 
charm, the powerful influence in the revival of feminine 
diplomacy, conversation and letters, and clothe it with 
simplicity, it will find natures richly endowed and al- 
ready well cultured that will respond and develop so 


that we will far outshine the radiance of the Eastern | 


continent, and we shall not feel that we are no more 
than a shadow of the halo surrounding this esthetic in- 
terpreter. 

There can be no immediate perfection, and to make 
a practical although synoptic application of the social 


renaissance there must be a system of culture estab- | 


lished, first in the form of readings, not the dialogue 
novel of the day, but letters and memoirs of the men 
and women of the cultivated period when political agi- 
tation forced vigor into the most commonplace minds, 
and those endowed by nature were excited to the great- 
est achievements of human ability. It is not necessary 
that we enter an architectural school or make a meta- 
physical study of beauty to set up an ideal standard 


for an ultimate approach; we should get lost, bewil- | 


dered, and be defeated by our own zeal. We are a 
beauty-loving but practical people, and we admire elo- 
quence, adore genius, but when laying our hands upon 
any work we need something that gives a tangible hold, 
something made plain, as a starting-point, and with 


| our public libraries filled with every volume affording 


us light for this social epoch, the initiatory step is 











wherein the highest form of etiquette shall be observed, 
and the reading of a memoir or book of letters be the 
introductory to thi sadvancement. 

. Lyp1a MOLER. 





Is it Canossa?. 

THE enemies of Bismarck will proclaim, in view of 
the recent agreement between the Vatican and the 
Prussian Government, that in spite of all protestation 
the Iron Chancellor has undertaken to journey to Ca- 
nossa. It may be that Bismarck has sacrificed his per- 
sonal feelings, and in the eyes of the world he may ap- 
pear inconsistent, but consistency is not a jewel in the 
eyes of statesmen ; and to maintain upon a firm and 
lasting basis the Empire it has been his aim to estab- 
lish, and for love of which he has done so much, Bis- 
marck would willingly see Canossa. It remains yet to 
be seen whether after all in reopening negotiations with 
the Vatican and blotting from the statute book the ob- 
jectionable May laws Bismarck may not have secured a 
victory for all his pet schemes in behalf of Imperial 
Prussia ; and it is still a question whether Leo XIII, in 
pursuing a different line of policy from the Non Possu- 
mus of his predecessor, Pius IX, may not have found 
his best friend in Protestant Prussia against nominally 
Catholic Italy. 





Personals. 


Miss Lizzie SARGENT, a daughter of the minister to 
Germany, and who graduated not long ago from the 
Pacific Medical College, proposes to continue her studies 
at a German university, and promises to be one of the 
most distinguished physicians among the American worcn 
who have entered this field. 


LovuisE MIcHEL’s novel, though still unfinished, has fur- 
nished the material for a play which is called ‘‘ Nadine,”’ 
and which treats of the sorrows of Poland—Nadine, the 
heroine, being the daughter of the governor. In the en- 
tire play there are but two women’s parts to twenty-fhree 
for men, and the situations are many of them said to be 
of absorbing interest. 


THE WEBSTER ANNUITY FUND, formed after the death 
of Daniel Webster for the benetit of his widow, returns 
now to the original subscribers or their heirs, this having 
been one of the conditions of the fund. Nathan Appleton, 
Robert G. Shaw and Samuel and William Appleton con- 
tributed each two thousand dollars, the entire sum being 
large enough to secure Mrs. Webster from all anxiety. 





THE present Chinese minister at Washington is an even 
more impressive personage than his predecessors. He is 


; described as appearing at official receptions in a dress of 


plum-colored satin, with blue velvet collar over a robe of 
white silk embroidered with circles and dragons. A 
black satin cap completes the costume; the hands are 
kept hidden in the folds of his wide sleeves, and he sur- 
veys the crowd through spectacles with a dignity which is 
unvarying and impassive. 


THERE are very few clergymen in the United States who 
could safely make the arrangement entered into by the 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, who soon sails for Europe. His 
congregation wished to continue his salary during his ab- 
sence, but he made special request that the money should 
be expended in supplying his pulpit with the most eloquent 
preachers to be found. He will have nothing to fear, for 
his personality has become part of the church itself, and 
his people can never be beguiled to forgetfulness by any 
charmer, ‘‘charm he never so wisely.”’ 


M. ARISTIDES AMBROSE DAMALAS, who has become the 
husband of Sarah Bernhardt, is one of four children born 
to M. Damalas, formerly mayor of Syra, a post which was 
resigned after the Greek revolution of 1862. After his 
death at Marseilles, where he had finally settled, a fortune 
of 300,000 francs was left to each child, but M. Aristides 
Damalas, who practiced no profession and whose leanings 
were all toward the stage, after he had spent the last 1000 
francs of his fortune, entered Sarah Bernhardt’s company, 
where his future fortune was assured, or made even more 
uncertain, according to the view one takes of it. 

Amonea the many handsome diplomats resident at Wash- 
ington the Italian minister, Baron de Fava, is considered 
to be the most elegant and distinguished looking, having 
a most princely bearing and the most faultless of Greek 
profiles. Like the majority of the diplomatic corps he 
finds the most uncomfortable thing in Washington life the 
wearing on ceremonious occasions of the heavy court uni- 
form, and the wife of one of them is reported to have said 
laughingly : ‘‘My husband does begin to profane a week 
before any occasion of state. He does much dislike the 
wearing of that so heavy dress, and so do they all. They 
do all profane about it.”’ 





ROBERT BRowNING, though altogether unconscious of 
his own obscurity, is now and then troubled at the charge 
made by some of his critics that his poems are useless 
without a key. After a season of reflection on this point 
he wrote to an American publisher that at last he had a 
new poem ready, this time so simple and clear that every- 
body could understand it. The eager publisher begged 
that it might be forwarded at once, and it came, proving 
to be ‘The Red Cotton Night-Cap Country ’’—probably 
one of the most mystical of Browning’s many mystical pro- 
ductions, Sordello, of course, taking precedence as the 
standard poetical problem of the time. Great as he really 
is, there is proof in some of his short poems of how much 
greater he could be would he more often descend to sim- 
plicity. 
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IN DREAMS. 


In dreams when nights are cold and winter winds 
are blowing, 
When the hoar frost on the house-top glitters 
in the pale moon’s beams, 
Old summer days come back, with June’s gala 
roses glowing, 
In dreams. 


In dreams you wander with me beside the rest- 
less river, 
Where the willows kiss the surface till the 
troubled water gleams ; 
And I watch the sunshine on it where the weep- 
ing willows quiver 
In dreams. 





In dreams your soft voice haunts me ; and your 
love speech low and tender, 
As I bend my head to listen, like an angel’s 
whisper seems. 





There is dew upon the grass there; and I catch | 


the morning’s splendor 
In dreams. 


In dreams no fate divides us; you are mine to 
love forever. 
How the wild birds sing around us, and the 
golden sunlight streams ! 


Love is mirrored in your eyes as the willows in | 


the river, 
In dreams. 


In dreams, in dreams we part not. 
dawn and the morrow 
May take you; but each morning with the 
dreamer’s vision gleams ; 
You are mine when night recalls you with your 
young heart free from sorrow— 
In dreams. 
A. C. GORDON 


(Copyright 1882 by Julian Hawthorne. All rights reserved ) 


DUST. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


Author of “Bressant,” “Saxon Titles,” “‘Idol- 
atry,” “Garth,” etc. 


(CONTINUED. ) 

It was an honorable position, patiently 
tried for and cleverly won. None of the 
Bendibows, since the time of Abraham, 
their progenitor, had been in any sense men 
of genius ; but, on the other hand, none of 
them had been destitute of common sense, 
prudence, steadiness, suppleness, and _ per- 
sistency ; and they had also possessed— 
what perhaps was of more value to them 
than any of their native virtues—a private 
family bible, in the shape of the book of 
rules, written and bequeathed to them by 
the patriarch above mentioned. It would 
be interesting, and possibly edifying, to 
review the contents of this work. No 
doubt it was brimming over with human 
astuteness; and might be described as a 
translation into eighteenth-century ideas 
and language of the mystic injunctions of 
the old alchemists in reference to the Phi- 
losopher’s Stone. Be that as it may, the 
book went far toward achieving the end 
for which it was composed; and if the 
Bendibows were as yet not quite a hundred- 
fold millionaires and peers of the realm, 
they seemed fairly on their way to be so. 
To that consummation the brethren them- 
selves looked forward with justifiable con- 
fidence. Nevertheless, looking at their 
whole history from the vantage-ground of 
our own century, we can see that the ac- 





cession of George the Third was the period | 


of their actual apogee. It was about that 
time that Francis Bendibow was born—he 
whose genius almost equaled that of Abra- 
ham, and who, indeed, carried the reputa- 
tion of the bank to a point higher than any 
which it had before attained. But reputa- 
tion does not always, nor in the long run, 
mean prosperity ; and Sir Francis Bendi- 
bow, along with his genius, perhaps pos- 
sessed some qualities which, under pressure 


of circumstances, were capable of doing | 


mischief. But that shall be enlarged upon 
in its proper place. 

Society was now becoming more intel- 
lectual, more eivilized, and more depraved. 
That abstruse idea, which is covered by the 
phrase ‘‘Fine Gentleman,”’ now received 
its most complete embodiment. It was a 
patrician era, but also an era in which 
genius, of whatever kind, could foree men 


and women from obscurity to the light. | 


The youthful Sheridan was making a good 
impression at Bath by his fine figure, hearty 
face, and manly and unaffected bearing, 
even before the ‘‘ Rivals’’ and the “‘ School 





The day 
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kidney, were setting the fashion of colossal | 
gambling as a means of working off their | 
superfluous nervous vitality and the estates 
of their ancestors; Whather’s and White’s, 
Brookis’s and Roggett’s saw such sights as | 
will never come again; statesmen and | 
macaronis, parsons and opera-dancers, sol- | 
diers and play-writers, fine ladies and fine 
females, all, according to their several na- 
tures and capacities, took the most serious 
interest in cock-fighting, rat-hunting, sing- 
ing and dancing, betting, dicing, antique 
statues and old pictures, divorce and athe- 
ism. But, as the century culminated, war, 
and the armies which fought it, overtopped 
all other interests; political opinions, or 
professions of opinion, were at the acme of 
vehemence ; furious pamphlets fluttered on | 
all sides; Dibdin wrote songs to encourage | 
Nelson’s sailors; Wilkes was synonymous 

with liberty ; and King George, believing | 
himself the father of his people, spent his 
long life in doing them all the harm in his 
power. And all this, too, required money, 
and more money than ever ; and Bendibow 
Brothers were more than ever mixed up in 
it—rgore, indeed, than was at that time 
suspected ; for Francis Bendibow had _ be- 
gun to show what was in him; and his 
suggestions and enterprises had begun first | 
to astound, then to dazzle and fascinate | 
his more methodical and humdrum part- | 
ners, until it seemed likely that he might 
take upon himself to edit a new and im- | 
proved edition of the private family Bible. | 
In truth, he was a very brilliant and popu- | 
lar gentleman, whom everybody knew, and | 
whom nobody who was anybody disliked. 
He was the confidant of as many social se- 
crets as a fashionable physician or lawyer, 
and knew more about political intrigues 
than any other man out of the Cabinet. It 
was a marvel how well, considering the 
weight of his multifarious responsibilities, | 
he managed to preserve his aspect of gayety | 
and good nature. But it offen happens, 
that precisely those persons who have most 
to conceal, and who deal most in mysteries, 
appear, in the careless eyes of their con- | 
temporaries, more frank and undisguised 
than anybody else. Sir Francis Bendibow, 


| be it repeated, was a general favorite of 


for Scandal’’ had been written; and he | 


and his fellow-countryman, Tom Grantley 
—though the latter was more than fifteen 


years his senior—were on the most cordial | 


terms; and it was said at the time that 


Grantley was of assistance to Sheridan in | 


that gentleman’s elopement with the beau- 
tiful Miss Linley. Fox, with others of his 


society, as well as a special favorite of for- | 
tune ; and somewhere about 1790 he con- 
firmed his successes by allying himself with 
the Barons Croftus by marriage with a 
daughter of the then Lord. 

From that time forward the affairs of 
Bendibow Brothers went on with much | 
ostensible smoothness and good fortune, 
though whether anything less serene and 
comfortable lay hidden beneath this fair 
surface, is a question the answer to which 
must for the moment be reserved. One or 
two events only need to be mentioned, in 


order to bring us down to the epoch at 
which this story properly begins. Tom 
Grantley, who throughout his career had 


| always been an ample customer of the Ben- 





lower in the social scale. In his chosen 
circle—whatever it was—he was eminent 
and influential. Every one respected him ; 
many feared him a little ; a few liked him 
heartily, or even loved him. He was of a 
fiery, warlike temperament, and nothing 
could daunt him or dishearten him. He was 
proud and sensitive beyond what seemed 
reasonable ; but those who knew him well 
said he was full of tenderness and gene- 
rosity, and that a more affectionate and 
self-sacrificing man never lived. Perhaps 
neither his friends nor his foes entirely un- 
derstood him. One thing about him, at all 
events, no one understood, and that was 
how he and Francis Bendibow came to be 
such friends. The two young men were, it 
is true, nearly of the same age ; their busi- 
ness interests were identical ; and much of 
their time must of necessity be passed in 
each other’s neighborhood. But noamount 
of external association together will of 
itself suffice to make new friends: it is 
quite as apt to have an opposite effect. It 
was plain to the most careless glance that 
Charles and Francis were in disposition 
and temperament as wide asunder as the’ 
poles : and—the affairs of the bank aside 
—Francis was devoted to all those objects 


| and interests for which Charles cared no- 


dibows, and who, like so many others, had | 


insensibly allowed his business relations 
with them to develop into social inter- 
course, had, in 1771, placed his son Charles, 
then a boy of fifteen, in the bank in the 
capacity of clerk, with the understanding 
that he was afterward to be admitted to 
partnership, should he turn out to be quali- 
fied for that position. This was a good 
thing for Charles, in a pecuniary point of 
view, and his abilities, which were always 
remarkable, made it likely that his career 
would be a successful one. As for the 
social aspects of the affair, the Bendibows 
were perhaps greater gainers than Grantley, 
since Charles had the noble Seabridge 
blood in his veins. But Charles’ father, 
though aristocratic and imperious enough 
in his own practice, was theoretically lib- 


eral and even republican in his views ; and | 


possibly he was not sorry to requite the 
neglect which his wife’s family had shown 


him by embarking the grandson of the earl | 


in a mercantile life. Charles, for his own 
part, was actually, what his father was 
only in idea; that is to say, he sympathized 
with the enlightened and revolutionary 
spirit that was abroad, and which was taking 


| palpable form in the American colonies 


and in France. He rebelled against the 
claims of caste, and, before he was twenty- 
one, was pretty well known as a social re- 
former and radical. This, of itself, would 
not have impaired the social popularity of 
one who could call an earl his kinsman ; 
not only because extreme opinions were in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


those days considered rather interesting | 


and amusing than otherwise, but because 
then, as at all times, a man may be or say 
anything he pleases, provided he wili be 
or say it in a sufficiently graceful or skillful 
manner. But Charles, unfortunately, was 


as abrupt, unconciliating and dogmatic in | 


his manner as he was startling and uncon- 
ventional in his views. He was not only 
able to utter disagreeable and embarrassing 
truths at inconvenient moments, but he 


seemed actually fond of doing so; and, since | 


he was not more prepossessing in person 
than adroit in behavior, society for the most 
part ended by giving him up as a bad job. 
‘* Charles would be very well, if he wasn’t 


so damned sincere,’’ was one of the least | 
uncharitable judgments that those who | 


were willing to be his friends pronounced | 


upon him. Charles meanwhile seemed to 
take the situation very composedly. The 
social intercourse which was not to be had 
in fashionable drawing-rooms and coffee- 


houses he sought and found elsewhere— | 


among literary men, perhaps, or others still 


thing, or less. Nevertheless, there was the 
fact, account for it how you will. Charles 
was devoted to Francis ; resented any dis- 
paragement of him; and did, upon occa- 
sion, even go so far as to espouse the side 
of his friend in argument against the side 
of which he himself was the representa- 
tive—for Francis’ logic was sometimes 
faulty, and his faculty of seeing all the 
best points in his own cause was not always 
infallible. Whether Francis’ friendship for 
Charles was quite so ardent and thorough 
as Charles’ for him may be doubted. Men 
who are universally friendly and popular 
seldom rise to the height of a vehement in- 
dividual preference. But there is little 
doubt that he was impressed by Charles’ 
affection, that he reciprocated it as far as 
in him lay, and that, although he was wont 
to affect a good-humored air of patronizing 
his friend, chafting him, and laughing at the 
intensity and seriousness of his convic- 
tions, he in reality deferred to Charles’ 
judgment and recognized his personal force 
and capacity. ‘‘We could never get on 
without old Charles,’’ was a saying often 
in his mouth. And when Charles fell in 
love with Francis’ sister, Ruth Bendibow, 
Francis was a hearty supporter of the 
match. The marriage took place when 
Charles was in his thirty-first year—Tom 
Grantley having died upward of ten years 
before. The following year a daughter was 
born, and her name was called Perdita. 
When Perdita was about six years old, a 
mysterious calamity occurred. Society 
wondered, guessed, and speculated, but 
never found out the whole truth of the af- 
fair. All that was certain was, that Charles 
Grantley suddenly disappeared from Lon- 
don, leaving his wife and daughter behind 
him. There was a rumor that he had also left 
behind him a letter, addressed to Sir Fran- 
cis Bendibow, begging him to look after the 
welfare of his family, whom he could not 
ask to share with him his exile and dis- 
grace. What, then, was this disgrace? Sir 
Francis, when interrogated on the sub- 
ject, preserved a melancholy and dignified 
silence. It was surmised that he would not 
accuse his friend, and he could not defend 
him. But had Charles Grantley, whom all 
the world had taken to be at least the soul 
of honesty and honor—could he have been 
guilty of a dishonest or dishonorable ac- 
tion? Well, human nature is weak, and 
the best and strongest of men have their 
unaccountable moments of frailty. Grant- 
ley, no doubt, had been exposed to tempta- 
tion. He had for some time past been ad- 
mitted a full partner in the firm; and it 
was known that he had latterly been build- 
ing and furnishing an expensive house. 
Moreover, he was believed to be a member 
of more than one secret society ; and he 
had perhaps been induced or compelled to 
advance large contributions toward their 
support. The coffers of the bank were open 
to him. . . Why rehearse again a story so 
often told? Enough that Charles Grantley 
vanished from the world that knew him, 
and that no news ever came to tell whither 
he had gone. It was only charitable to sup- 
pose that he did not long survive the dis- 
grace into which he had plunged himself. 
His wife died some years after his disap- 
pearance ; not of a broken heart—for she 
had never cherished any very vital affection 
for her husband, and always seemed angry 
rather than grieved at the calamity—but 
from an acute attack of bilious fever. She 
was a beautiful and talented woman, but 
probably was not without certain blemishes 
of head or heart. Perdita was thus left— 
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so far as could be known—an orphan. Sir 
Francis Bendibow, amidst general applause, 
formally adopted her. Certainly, to accept 
as your own the daughter of the man who 
has defrauded you, especially when that 
man happens to be your brother-in-law, 
shows a rare magnanimity. Perdita was 
brought up as befitted a young lady liable 
to hold a good position in society. For ob- 
vious reasons she was allowed to forget her 
unhappy father, and encouraged to regard 
herself as the actual offspring of her benevo- 
lent guardian. The girl throve passing 
well—more than fulfilling her early pro- 
mise of beauty and grace. She, moreover, 
gave signs. of possessing a strongly-marked 
character, hard, subile and persistent ; but, 


as the crudity of girlhood passed away,. 


those harsher lineaments ceased to obtrude 
themselves—the young lady’s own sense of 
harmony doubtless prompting her to dis- 
guise them beneath a soft and seductive 
exterior ; and she was only by nature luxu- 
rious, and had the instinct of equipping 


herself cap-a-pie from the mystic arsenal of | 


voluptuous artifice to which only such wo- 
men have the key. Her debut in society 
was very effective, and she took all the 
other women’s admirers away from them. 
But her own heart seemed to remain unim- 
paired ; and, on the other hand, there was 
a lack of really desirable offers of marriage ; 
for it was thought, not unreasonably, that 


his fob, and consulted its enameled face. It 
wanted five minutes to three. Sir Francis 
might, with propriety, abandon business 
for the day, and betake himself to his resi- 
dence in Great George Street. He was just 
on the point of touching a bell, and order- 
ing his carriage to be called, when the ser- 
vant came to the door and said that some 
one was without who desired to see Sir 
Francis. 

“Some one ?”’ said Sir Francis, mildly 
and interrogatively. 

“A lady, Sir Francis,’’ explained the 
servant ; and something in the way he pro- 
nounced the word induced the baronet to 
imagine that the lady was neither old nor 
ugly. 

‘* What is the lady’s name ?”’ he inquired, 
sitting more erect in his chair and settling 
his stock. 

“She gave no name, Sir Francis; she 
said Sir Francis would receive her.”’ 

‘“*Hum! I was about to ask you to order 
the carriage, Catnip: you may order the 


” 





carriage to be ready in ten minutes ; mean- | 


while you may admit the lady—ahem !’’ 
‘Yes, Sir Francis.”’ 


A minute afterward the lady was ad- 


| mitted. 


Perdita ought to make a great match—say | 


an earl at the least. But the earls hung 
back ; perhaps it was the still lingering 
shadow of her unfortunate parent that dis- 
qualified her. Here, however, fortune who, 
save for that one ill turn, was in love with 
Perdita almost to the end of her career, 
brought into the field an elderly and ex- 


tremely wealthy foreign personage, who | 
succumbed to the young lady’s fascinations | 
at their first interview, made her an offer | 
of his cordial and worldly effects on the | 


following week, and was made the happiest 
of men in making her his wife by the end 
of the month. Perdita, for some unex- 
plained reason, received little more than a 
bare outfit from her affectionate uncle and 
foster-father ; but there were unexception- 


able settlements on the part of her hus- | 


band ; and she accompanied the latter to the 
continent with éclat and with a brilliant fu- 
ture before her—being still in her nineteenth 
year, while her husband was at least. sixty, 
with an impaired constitution. 
the issue of the affair was as prosperous as 
it bade fair to be Sir Francis Bendibow was 
not informed; for his adopted daughter 
had never since her departure troubled him 
with any letters or messages. For all he 


Whether | 


knew, she might be in the New World, or | 


even in the next. The worthy baronet con- 
soled himself for this neglect as best he 
might by lavishing attention upon the rear- 
ing and education of his only bona-fide 
child, asickly and rather unpromising son. 
The result of the education was, that the 
young gentleman was allowed pretty much 
his own way ; and, like other men before 
him who have steered in the same direc- 


tion, he arrived at nothing particularly edi- | 


fying. Sir Francis spoilt him, in short; 
and the youth was not one of those who 
ean stand much spoiling. 
a cock, throw a main, hunt a rat, drive a 
horse, and upon occasion—as we have seen 
—could upset a coach. Perhaps, when the 
time came, he would be able to carry on 
the business of the great house of Bendi- 
bow Brothers; but it must be confessed 
that just at present probabilities looked 
the other way. 
young Mr. Thomas Bendibow had no prac- 
tical knowledge of business ; but that he 
had no brothers, nor even any cousins ; 
that he was in fact the last of his family ; 


Sir Francis’ intuition had not been at 
fault. The lady was young and lovely. 
She was five feet five inches in height—as 
the baronet had judged, and he was an 
adept in women—perfectly, and rather fully 
formed, with a foot and ankle worthy of 
Titania. Her right hand was ungloved, 
showing a small soft wrist, taper fingers 
with dimpled knuckles, and a long thumb. 


Her movement and bearing were those of a | 


finished woman of the world, supplemented 


by just physical proportions and native | 


grace. She was dressed richly, and in the 
fashion, yet with such subtle art, that one 
remarked that her attire suited her before 
remarking what it was. When she came 
in, her face was veiled ; but the silken web 
was not so dense as to conceal the sparkle 
of a pair of dark eyes, while over her small 
ears and at the back of her neck were dis- 
cernible some short locks of bright curling 
hair. 

She advanced into the middle of the room, 
and there paused, while Sir Francis pre- 
sented her with a grand obeisance. 

‘Your humble servant, madam,”’ said he. 
‘*May I entreat you to be seated ?” 

“Thank you, sir,’’ she answered, placing 
herself in the chair he handed to her. ‘‘I 
shall not detain you very long. I came to 
you on a matter of business.’’ 

She betrayed a slight foreign accent in 
speaking ; but there was something in the 
tone of her voice that attracted the baro- 
net’s attention. It was a full, clear, and 
yet lightsome voice, varying easily through 
changing intonations, always harmonious 


lent heart expand. The prospect of rela- 
tions—business relations of course—with a 
young lady at once so attractive and so un- 
protected, enchanted him. But it was ne- 
cessary to be sure of his ground—to inquire 
further. 

‘* Widowhood for the young and beauti- 
ful is indeed the most pathetic of all pre- 
dicaments!’’ he exclaimed with feeling. 
“T should judge, madam, that you can’t 
have enjoyed the married state long ?”’ 

“‘Not very long ; though it seemed long 
in one way.”’ 

‘** Aye, and all too short: in another, no 
doubt. Ah, my dear madam, I can sympa- 
thize with you; I have had my bereave- 
ments, egad! and my sorrows. These are 
terrible times, madam ; though, thank God, 
that Corsican monster is safe at last: but 
he has made many widows, in this country 
and elsewhere. Your husband, perhaps, 
fell upon the field of battle ?”’ 

‘*No, sir. Perhaps I should have told 
you that my husband was a Frenchman.”’ 

This reply embarrassed Sir Francis. It 
was his intention to be agreeable to the 
lady, and le had unwittingly disturbed her 
sensibilities. But a few moments sufficed 
him to recover his self-possession. Not for 
a trifle of consistency would he forfeit the 
good opinion of so charming a client. 

“The French,’’ he said, ‘‘are a brave 
and noble people. Now that there is no 
longer war between us and them we can 
acknowledge it. Bonaparte, after all, was 
a great general, and a man of genius. No 
one can regret more than myself, madam, 
the necessity which has removed him to 
Elba.”’ 

“Ts that your opinion, sir?’’ returned 
the lady, coldly. ‘‘My husband was a 
monarchist. To him Bonaparte was an 
usurper and a tyrant.” 

Sir Francis struggled not to appear put 
out of countenance. ‘‘ Damn these Frencli!”’ 
he said internally ; ‘‘you never know where 
you are with ’em.”’ Aloud he said: ‘‘ Your 
husband was right, madam, from his point 
of view. He was loyal to his convictions 
and to his traditions. Every one must re- 
spect them and him—no one certainly more 
than I myself, who am the loyal supporter of 
my own king. That such a man as your 


| husband should be cut off in the prime of 


and perfectly under control ; it evinced self- | 


possession and a musical ear. 
was already charmed, and summoned all 
his graces to confront the occasion. It was 
not every day that destiny brought to him 
such customers as this. 

“T shall esteem myself fortunate in being 
able to be of any service to you,” he said, 


_ With a manner at once impressive and de- 


He could fight | 


It was not merely that | 


and looked, at twenty, as if he hardly had | 
pith in him to outlive his father, who was | 


sixty-two ; so that good Sir Francis, sitting 
day after day in his little private room at 


the rear of the banking premises, may be | 


supposed to have found some elements of 


concern and anxiety mingling with the | 


general complacency of his reflections. 
Surely he did not deserve to be the prey of 
such solicitude. 


He had long since forgot- | 


ten the follies and vanities of his golden | 


youth, and had settled down to be one of 

the handsomest, kindliest, courtliest, most 

immaculate elderly baronets imaginable. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

THE first week of May had passed by, 
and Sir Francis Bendibow was sitting in 
his private room at the bank, with one ele- 
gant leg crossed over the other, and his 
hands folded over his embroidered waist- 
coat. He appeared to be meditating, with 
the placid gravity that characterized him, 
over the results of a well-spent and profit- 
able life. At length, With a gentle sigh, 
he uncrossed his legs, took his watch from 








ferential. 
**You are extremely good, sir.”’ 


Sir Francis | 


“*T protest madam—not in the least. May | 


I inquire, madam, whether you are familiar 
with London ?”’ 

‘*T was in London a number of years ago, 
sir—I think it must now be ten years’’— 

“Tn that case, madam, you must have 
been very young—quite a child, in fact. 
The town may therefore have some novelty 
for you. Fortunately the season is just 
commencing, and’*— 

‘* Alas, sir, I am not in a position to avail 
myself of gayeties.”’ 

“Indeed? Egad, madam, I protest you 
distress me.”’ 

‘“*It is because I have recently met with 
a sad misfortune.” 

‘*You are too young, and—if I might be 
permitted to say it—too fair to be the prey 
of misfortune, madam. The misfortune is 
not, I trust, irremediable ?”’ 

“T fear it is, sir. I speak of the loss of 
my husband.”’ 

Sir Francis was a little puzzled. Was 
this lady more or less of a woman of the 
world than he had imagined? Was there 
not after all something of the ingenue 
about her? To be sure, a widow cannot, as 
a general thing, be accurately described as 
an ingenue; but, practically, this widow 
might be so. 


For all her polished self-pos- | 


session of voice and bearing—which might | 
as well be the result of early education as 
of the training of worldly experience—for 
all this her mind and heart might be fresh 
| and unsophisticated. There was a flavor of 
artlessness, almost of innocent appeal, in 
what she said. The baronet felt his benevo- 


his youth is a calamity to his country,” 
concluded Sir Francis, feeling that at all 
events he was safe there. 


“*T beg your pardon, sir?’’ said the lady | 


ingenuously. 


‘* Your husband, I say, dying in the first | 


flush of youth’’— 

‘Oh, my husband was not a very young 
man,”’ interposed the lady gravely. ‘In 
fact, it may be said that he died of old age. 
He was only a little over seventy, it is true ; 
but he had for several years past been in 
very infirm health.”’ 

**Zounds, madam, you—you surprise 
me !”’ exclaimed Sir Francis, almost losing 
patience. Reflecting, however that it was 
unlikely a wife so youthful should have 
felt any passionate attachment to a hus- 
band so ancient, he plucked up courage ; 
the task of consoling the lady would be by 
so much the less difficult. She sat there 
very quietly, with her hands resting one 
within another in her lap, and her dark 
eyes sparkling through her veil. Sir Fran- 
cis conceived a strong desire to see that 
veil lifted. But he would proceed cau- 
tiously. 

** You are, then, alone in the world,’’ he 
remarked, compassionately. ‘‘ Probably, 
however, you may have kinsfolk in Eng- 
land or France who’’— 

**Indeed, sir, I am very unhappy,”’ said 
the lady, with a melancholy simplicity. 
‘*Such few relatives as I possess are not, I 
fear, kindly disposed toward me.”’ 

‘‘Surely they must be very unnatural 
persons—ahem !”’ cried Sir Francis, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ But let me entreat you not to be 
downeast, my dear madam. Providence 
sometimes raises up friends to us when we 
least expect it. If I might speak of my- 
self ’’?— 

‘Indeed, you are very good,”’ said the 
lady softly, and with a little movement of 
one of her hands that seemed to indicate 
confidence and gratitude. Sir Francis 
moved his chair a little nearer. The lady 
continued: ‘‘ My husband you must know, 
has left me the entire control of his pro- 
perty, which I believe is very large. I think 
his income was what you would call, in your 
money, ten thousand pounds—is it not ?— 
every year; but I may be mistaken: I-am 
so stupid in those affairs: at least it was 
more than three hundred thousand francs.” 

“In that case, madam, you would be 
rather under than over the truth in your 
estimate,’’ said the baronet, bowing with 
increased tenderness of manner, and bring- 
ing his chair so close to that of his visitor 


that she drew back a little, with a move- 


ment half-startled, half-coquettish. ‘We 
must speak low,’’ the baronet hastened to 
say; ‘‘this room is not quite so secluded as 
I could wish, and curious ears... . but 
to the point! This property’’— 

‘*T feel so helpless,”’.said the lady, lean- 
ing forward with an impulse of confidence. 
**T do not care for money : I do not under- 
stand its value, nor how to manage it. I 
am overwhelmed with this responsibility, 
which I would gladly hgve escaped. But 
my husband’s will was very stringent and 
precise in its terms, and I have no choice 
but to accept the burden he has laid upon 
me.”’ 

“Very right, my dear madam: your sen- 
timents do you every honor. *Tis a re- 
sponsibility, indeed, but one which, with 
good advice, you can easily support. I 
; May say, without vanity, that my experi- 
; ence in matters of finance is as extensive—”’ 
| Qh, sir, I am already convinced of it,” 
interposed the lady cordially. ‘‘ Your repu- 
tation is as high on the Continent as here. 
A friend of my husband’s—known, I be- 
lieve also to you—counseled me to come to 
you and to put myself unreservedly in your 
hands. The name of the gentleman was 
Mr. Lancaster—Mr. Philip Lancaster, I 
| think.” i 

‘‘Lancaster! yes, yes,’’ said Sir Francis, 
genially. _‘‘I have seen Philip—a fine 
young fellow, though with a turn for po- 
etry ; but he is still young. The Lancas- 
ters, madam, as I doubt not you are aware, 
are kin to the Barons Croftus: it is the fam- 
ily name. They are relatives of my own 
through my late wife, who was a Lancas- 
ter. Philip is my nephew by marriage, 
though not by blood. In sending you to 
me he has placed me under a very heavy 
obligation—ahem !”” ° 

** You cannot expect me to believe, sir, 
that the management of a property like 
that of my late husband can be mueh of an 
object to one who is accustomed to lend 
money to empires.”’ 

‘*My dear madam, you misapprehend 
me. The obligation has reference to your- 
self, not to your property. As to that, I 
trust you will not think so ill of me as to 
imagine that I would seek my own profit 
in any transactions I might be fortunate 
enough to carry out for you.” 

‘*What you say, sir, persuades me that 
the English are the most genteel people in 
the world. And besides,’’ added the lady, 
looking down and turning the pearl and 
diamond ring upon the finger of her un- 
gloved hand, ‘‘it relieves me from an em- 
barrassment.’’ Here she looked up again, 
and Sir Francis felt the dark eyes meeting 
his own. He was by this time in a mood 
to exchange a great deal that financiers 
hold dear for something not more substan- 
tial than a draft upon the bank of senti- 
ment. He had been open to romantic 
impressions in his youth, and his old age 
was not entirely emancipated from occa- 
sional bondage of that sort. But never, 
he thought, in all his experience, had he 
encountered aught so bewitching in the 
shape of woman as she who now sat be- 
fore him. There could be no doubt that 
she was already extremely well-disposed 
toward him; and his redoubtable heart, 
which had seen him through many a tough 
experience of more kinds than one, actu- 
ally beat with anticipation as he pictured 
to himself the felicity that might be in 
store for him. 

‘* Never !’? he exclaimed fervently, laying 
his hand upon his heart, and allowing the 
ardor of his feelings to glow through the 
handsome dignity of his countenance— 
‘‘never, madam, need you be a prey to any 
embarrassment from which the utmost of 
my humble endeavors may suflice to free 
you.” 

‘*Tam convinced of your kindness and 
goodness; but, dear sir, I am aware that 
matters of business cannot be controlled 
by the dictates of generous feeling. For 
my own part I should never have dreamed 
| of making any stipulations; but, as I ob- 

served just now, the directions in my late 
husband’s will are painfully stringent. I 
must confess to you that it was not alto- 
gether in accordance with his wishes that 
I should reside in England after his death.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








A poor woman in Sweden once appealed 
to Ole Bull for assistance. Knowing her 
distress he softly asked for hershoe. Taking 
the sinew used in its lacing, with it he re- 
placed the four strings of his viol, and 
placing himself at a church door he drew 
from this one cord such charming and 
piteous strains as only the large heart and 
masterly hand of Ole Bull could improvise 
and execute. Artist and woman were made 
happy—the artist happier of the two. 
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MY BROTHER’S KEEPER. 


I CALLED him faint of heart, in spirit poor. 
I said, ‘‘ Oh, brother, for all men like thee 
This world is full of snares and subtlety. 
How little fitted art thou to endure 
The ills thy weakness brings. Let my strength 
be 





Thy constant shield. My vision, swift and sure, 
Shall pierce the darkest depths of every lure 
About our path. I’ll lead thee, lean on me.”’ 
But when with subtlest art Temptation wove 
Round our unwary souls her surest spell ; 
When lust of power and wealth and love as 
well, 
Their deadly darts against dear Honor drove— 
When in her cause I and my brother strove, 
Behold, he conquered grandly, but I fell ! 
SUSAN MARR SPALDING. 





THE STORY OF MARGOT. 





It was not so late, though it was dark 
enough in old Margot’s cottage ; but what 
did that matter? Margot had eyes like a 
cat—so the children said. She was seated 
by her wheel, far in the shadow, spinning 
as skillfully as if she had been out in the 
open sunlight itself. 

She was quite a personage in the village, 
this Margot—a better spinner still, in 
spite of her seventy years, than many a 
young, bright-eyed girl, who would gladly 
have held her place as an unexceptionable 
workwoman. 

‘*What will you?” the people said. ‘“‘She 
has had her sorrows, poor woman, and she 
is alone in this great world. Assuredly 
she deserves all the kindness that is be- 
stowed on her. We all know her story. 
Ah, me! but it must have taken an in- 
credible courage not to despair under her 
trouble. But never a murmur was heard 
from her, they say. Always patient, al- 
ways busy—and just imagine that she was 
once as gay as the youngest of you.” 

“One would not think it,’’ Madelon, the 
village beauty, observed with a shrug. 
‘‘Yet Mother Alanne teils me she was very 
pretty in her day.” 

‘“‘That, indeed, she must have been,”’ 
said one of the older women. ‘‘ Madelon, 
my girl, thy lover would, perhaps, find 
himself able to turn his eyes away from 
thee were she but young again.” 

‘Well, well!’ Madelon returned, ‘“‘What 
have I said against her? She is“always 
gentle, at least, and has only kind words 
on her tongue.” 

‘*Look, then, how she defends herself, 
the beauty !"’ the woman cried out, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘But come, my friends, let us go, 
for here comes Gaston, and his eyes take 
but one direction yet.” 

There was a sound of voices along the 
path that led to the cottage. Old Margot 
looked through the dourway from her seat. 
The young people from the castle were ap- 
profching, Paul and Marie arm-in-arm, and 
Anna tripping ahead. At the turning the 
nurse could be seen walking away, having 
evidently just parted from her charge. 

‘Good afternoon, Margot,” said Paul, 
taking off his cap as he entered the cottage. 
“Are you getting on nicely to-day ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Monsieur Paul, as well as possible, 
thank God,’’ Margot answered, as she re- 
turned his greeting. ‘‘ How content Iam 
to see you all! And where have you been 
this beautiful day, my children ?”’ 

‘““We have been to the churchyard,” 
Marie replied, ‘‘to see our little sister’s 
grave. You know that little baby sister 
we had in the autumn? They buried her 
in such a narrow grave. She was ill so 
short a time, and nurse told us she never 
cried at all; and yet mamma cried; ah, 
yes, and papa too, when she was put into 
the ground.” 

** And mamma told me,”’ little Anna said, 
sorrowfully, lifting her great serious eyes 
to Margot’s withered face, ‘‘that she would 
come up from that ground just like the 
flowers we planted ; and to-day the flowers 
are all up on the grave, but the little sister 
is not there !’’ 

‘Margot,’ Paul said, watching the wheel 
as it spun round under the mechanical 
touch of the old woman’s foot ; ‘“‘ have you 
any one buried in the churchyard? When 
I asked nurse why you cared somuch that 
our baby was dead she said you once had 
one of your own.”’ 

A sudden, faint light came into the dull, 
old eyes. 

‘I did indeed bury my little one,’’ Mar- 
got answered slowly; but not in this 
churchyard. It lies far from here, and I 
have never seen its grave. But it is too 
sorrowful a story to tell you.”’ 

“No, indeed it is not!’’ 
quickly. 
thirteen.”’ 

‘‘And I am quite eleven,”’ Marie inter- 
rupted, making herself as tall as possible. 


Paul cried 
“T am twelve, Margot—nearly 





‘*You can tell it to us perfectly,” Paul 
continued. ‘‘ Anna will make wreaths of her 
flowers meanwhile—-wilt thou not, dearest ? 
—because she is too little to listen.” 

“You wish it then?’ Margot said. ‘‘I 
shall tell you; so. When I was young— 
you can scarcely believe that old Margot 
was ever young, can you ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes indeed !’’ Paul said. ‘I have 
heard that you were also beautiful.’’ 

‘“Well, well,”’ the old woman returned, 
with a half-pleased smile, ‘‘we will not 
talk of that. I was tall and straight and 
strong, and I could do more and better 
spinning than any girl in the -village; so 
one day Nicolas Cassin asked me to be- 
come his wife, and in the spring we were 
married. For a while all went well; Nico- 
las was a good workman and we had all 
we needed. But the winter was a long, 
hard one; every one suffered, and we with 
the others. Still we hoped for better things. 
He was so cheerful, my husband! He would 
always say, ‘Keep.a good heart, Margot. 
There’s more day than night, and better 
times will come.’ 

‘*But they did not come, and in the next 
spring my little one was born, and all was 
darker than before, till one day Nicolas 
came in and said : ‘ Margot, I can no longer 
earn enough here to buy us food to eat, and 
I have determined to go to Paris and seek 
work there. Jean Potel will go also. We 
shall work hard, and we shall soon be able, 
God willing, to send for our wives and 
little ones.’ 

‘*T had my baby in my arms, and when 
I looked at its thin little face and thought 
that Nicolas might earn once again what 
we needed—and we asked no more—I 
could not weep for his going ; I said only, 
‘God bless you, and keep you and help 
you, my husband!’ when he went away. 

‘Ah, but it was terrible after he was 
gone! I had my baby to care for, and I 
could not do much; indeed, there was no 
work to be procured; every one was poor. 
I waited and hoped, thinking every day 
would bring me news from my husband, 
but none came. Weeks went by—still no 
word. At last I grew desperate with 
anxiety. I went to the Prefect; I told 
him my story, and I asked him—I begged 
him for a railway-ticket to Paris. He 
could do nothing for me, he said. Proba- 
bly my husband had grown tired of work- 
ing for ‘a wife and child, and had meant to 
rid himself of them by going away. He 
would try fo get me enough work in the 
village to keep me from starvation. That 

was all. 

“‘T was in despair. On my way home I 
stopped to see the wife of Jean Potel, who 
had not heard from her husband either. 
She was smiling, with a letter in her hand, 
as I reached the doorway, but when she 
saw me she burst into tears. 

‘**Margot,’ she said; ‘my friend, thy 
husband’— Then she put the bit of paper 
in my hands and began to sob aloud. I sat 
down and held my baby close to me whilst 
Iread. Such a short letter! It was from 
her husband, saying that he had been ill 
but was now recovered, and had a good 
position and would soon have enough 
money for her to come on and join him, 
and that Nicolas Cassin was lying in the 
hospital not expected to live, having been 
taken ill on his arrival. 

“‘T did not shed one tear. Potel’s wife 
came and knelt down by me and cried out : 
‘Weep, Margot! weep, weep, my friend, 
or thy heart will break !’ 

“*No,’ I said; ‘tears are for a light 
grief. For such a sorrow is only the blood 
of one’s heart.’ : 

‘**Margot,’ she said, ‘it is the good God 
sends it, and He knows best.’ 

‘**Then,’ I said, ‘He will take care of 
me, for I am going to my husband.’ 

‘***But the money?’ she said. ‘One can- 
not get a pass, and a ticket costs’— 

*¢ ¢T shall walk,’ I said.”’ 

‘*Why, Margot!”’ Paul exclaimed. ‘‘ Walk 
to Paris! But it is a frightful journey ! 
We were a long, long time on the train 
when we went.”’ 

“Tt is nearly two hundred miles, Mon- 
sieur Paul,’”? Margot answered quietly. 
“But if it had been two thousand I should 
have undertaken it. We can do a great 
deal when a well-beloved one lies dying. 
Then Susan drew from her bosom a leath- 
ern purse and took out a five-frane piece. 
‘Take this,’ she said. ‘Jean has sent it 
to me, but thou hast more need of it.’ 
And I took it, for I knew God would pay it 
to her double. That very day I took my 
baby in my arms and started on my journey. 

** All the evening I walked, and when 
night came I asked shelter at a peasant’s 
hut. I would have paid for the food they 
gave me, but when they heard my tale the 

people would take nothing. In the morn- 
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ing I started again and walked till night. 


I felt no fatigue, my terrible fears gave me_ 


strength ; but my little one seemed to grow 
quiet and paler than before. She smiled 
no longer at me, and she slept almost al- 
ways. The people along the way were gen- 
erally kind and charitable, but some were 
very harsh, and I gave much of my money 
for food and lodging. On the third day, 
soon after I had started in the early morn- 
ing, my little child began to moan, but I 
hushed her and sang to her a lullaby of 
Normandy, and by-and-by she was still. 

‘At noon I came to a house and I went 
to the door to ask for food and a place to 
rest a little. A woman much older than I, 
forty years old perhaps, met me and made 
me enter and sit down on a low chair, and 
I laid my baby softly on my kness, not to 
disturb it. 

‘**She looks very ill,’ the woman said. 

‘**Yes, madame,’ I answered, ‘she moaned 
in pain this morning, but now she sleeps.’ 

“‘Soshe came nearer and bent down and 
kissed the white, pinched face . . . and 
then she looked at me with a great, great 
pity, and she said : 

‘* ‘My child (I was but twenty), dost thou 
not know that the little one is dead ?’”’ 

The tears were rolling down old Mar- 
got’s cheeks ; the wheel kept up its whirr- 
ing ; little Anna on the doorstep was sing- 
ing in her soft, childish voice, ‘‘ Aw clair 
dela lune;”’ Paul was on the point of speak- 
ing, but the old woman went on : 

** And Thad not known it! My little baby 
dead! I had thought her heavy sometimes 
in my arms in my long walking. Oh, but 
they ached with emptiness ! My heart cried 
out for the dear weight, the well-beloved 
weight that I should carry nevermore, 
nevermore. 

“This kind, good friend I had found 
helped me to make ready my little one for 
its grave. I left it with her to be buried 
in the churchyard of the near village, and 
she promised me that the priest should read 
the service over it, for I could not stay. 
My husband was dying, it might be, so I 
kissed the cold, stiff lips that had smiled in 
death as they had not for many days in life, 
and went onward. Oh, how weary were 
the hours on the long, dusty road! My feet 
were bruised and bleeding, but I could not 
stop. I seemed to hear the voice of Nicolas 
crying, ‘ Margot, Margot, come !’ and I said 
in my heart, ‘Yes, my husband, I come.’ 

“On the fifth day from the morning I 
left my home I reached Paris. I must 
then ask my way to the hospital. I had no 
longer any money; I had spent my last 
coin, In this great, busy, joyous city I 
could not beg for food, and I was weak for 
lack of it. 

“Tt was a market-day, and all the 
streets were full. Fruits and vegetables 
were piled everywhere, and great squares 
were covered with flowers in baskets and 
in pots. It was like my Normandy to see 
so many fresh, growing things. Here were 
cheeses—yellow, and red, and white cream 
cheese, and butter the color of gold; and 
little sugar cakes; and gingerbread, such 
as little Anna loves—and I was so hungry ! 

‘But I forgot all that when I saw before 
mea great building, and an officer said, when 
I asked him, ‘ Yes that is the hospital.’ 

‘*Oh! how my heart beat when I went 
in the wide entrance and found my way to 
the office, where I might inquire for my hus- 
band. A tall gentleman with gray hair 
was there. 

*** Well,’ he said, ‘my good woman, and 
what do you wish ?” 

‘**Monsieur,’ I said—and my knees were 
trembling and my hands shook so that I 
caught hold of a chair—‘I am come to ask 
if there is here a patient named Cassin— 
Nicolas Cassin, monsieur ?’ 

‘‘He rang a bell and another came in, 
and the gentleman, said, ‘How is Nicolas 
‘Cassin?’ and the man said, ‘Cassin is 
dead ; he died last night.’ 

‘*There I was, and my baby was dead, 
and my husband was dead, and I had no 
money, and my Normandy was miles away. 
And I said: 


***Monsieur, I have walked all the way | 





from — to see my husband—and my 
baby died on the way—and I have no 
one—and I am alone in Paris ’—and then I 
could no longer stand, and I fell against 
the chair I had been leaning upon. So 
they helped me to a seat, and I closed my 
eyes. 





I did not know very well what was | 


going on, but I heard them talking, and the | 
gentleman asked, ‘Can she see him?’ and | 


the man answered, ‘They have taken the 





body away ;’ then lifted my head and said : | 


‘“**Monsieur, it is the good God sends it, 
and he knows best; and if you will give 
me some work, in charity, I will try to earn 
enough to go back to my Normandy and 
do what I can.’ 
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‘** Ah, children, such a kind gentleman ! 
He kept me there in the hospital and gave 
me nourishing food, and had me rest; and 
then after I became strengthened and had 
worked there a while, he made me take, 
beside my wages, a gold piece, and told me 
to go back to Normandy. And when I got 
there, the dear lady, your grandmamma— 
she had the heart of an angel !—who had 
been away traveling during all my trou- 
bles, was at the castle and provided me 
with work, and helped me until she died ; 
and then—you know how the dear father 
and mother take care of me. But when I 
see a little one buried I think of my own, 
whose grave I cannot watch over, and I 
must weep.”’ 

“Oh, Margot!’ Paul said; ‘‘when you 
felt such grief for your little baby and your 
husband, how could you work the same as 
before ?”” 

‘** Ah, you will learn by-and-by, Monsieur 
Paul,” old Margot answered, ‘‘that when 
the good God sends us sorrows He does not 
mean them to make us despair, but to hope, 
and He is always pleased with our patient 
work. That is the best way to cure the 
ache of one’s heart. It is little matter 
where my dearly-loved ones lie in death. 
In life I know they are with the good God, 
and when I see themajt will make no diffe- 
rence that I have néver laid a flower on 
their graves. And now you must go home, 
for the evening is coming on and they will 
be alarmed about you.”’ 

‘“When Iam a man,”’ Paul said earnestly, 
I shall try to find the grave of your baby, 
and I shall plant flowers on it so that in the 
spring-time it will be all covered with 
them. Come, Anna, little sister, and say 
good-night to Margot. And I hope, dear 
Margot, that it has not made you too sad 
to tell us this long history.” 

**You are like your dear grandmamma, 
Monsieur Paul, always so thoughtful. No, I 
am not sad for having told you of my great 
trouble, and you and Mademoiselle Marie 
must not grieve about it for it is altogether 
right.”’ And old Margot got up and stood 
at her door to watch the children on their 
way. 

Such a calm, clear evening! The sun 
was sinking—a great, transparent ball of 
rosy flame ; and across the fields they could 
see a group of women who had just stopped 
work. One of them, in her short stuff pet- 
ticoat and white cotton cap, was standing 
drawn to her full height with both arms 
stretched over her head to relieve the wea- 
riness of the long day’s stooping. The 
straight, strong, somewhat heavy figure 
was etched in sharp distinctness against 
the fading western glow. 

‘*That must be Madelon,’’ Marie said. 
‘*No one else is so tall. I shall wave my 
handkerchief .to her.”’ 

‘* Mine too,”’ little Anna cried, holding up 
a tiny square all stained with having been 
wrapped about the stems of her flowers. 

‘The women must get very tired work- 
ing all day in the fields,’’ Paul observed. 
**T suppose Margot used to work too. 
Nurse says she was once tall and slender. 
One would not think she could ever have 
been like Madelon, she who is so bent and 
stooping.”’ 

‘*T love Margot,’’ Anna interposed, ‘‘and 
I will take her a gingerbread one day.”’ 

‘Why, Anna,’’ said Marie, with the dig- 
nity of quite eleven years, ‘‘dost thou 
think old Margot will care for cakes? 
What a darling she is!’ she added in a 
lower tone, turning to her brother. ‘‘She 
wishes always to give what she likes best 
to those she loves. Ah! Paul, look! 
there is mamma, and she has on her white 
lace dress. Anna, little one, hast thou a 
flower left for her?- She is wearing none. 
Quick, quick! Let us run; she sees us; 
she is waving her hand to us.””. They hur- 
ried through the gate and reached the ter- 
race. ‘*Were you alarmed about us, 
mamma ?”’ she asked. 

““T had begun to think it was growing 
late,’’ the mother answered. ‘‘ And where 
have you been, dear children?’’ she went 
on, laying her lovely, soft hand on Anna’s 
brown hair, whilst Paul and Marie, one on 
either side, put an arm through hers. ‘I 
know you were to go to the churchyard— 
but afterwards? ”’ 

** A fterwards,’’ Marie said, ‘‘ we went to 
see Margot.” 

‘Ah! Iam glad of that. She is so pa- 
tient and so good, and she loves so well to 
have you come.” 

‘‘And she recounted to us,’’ Paul con- 
tinued, ‘‘about when she was young, and 
how she walked all the way to Paris, and 
her baby. died, and when she got there her 
husband was dead, and she cried—that old 
Margot. Dear mamma,’’ and he put his 
arm around her, ‘‘why do you cry ?”’ 
Evia HEatu. 
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PICTURE FRAMES. 
Much of the effectiveness of a picture 


depends upon its frame. The beauties of 
a charming one may be- obscured and al- 
most hidden by an unsuitable setting, 
while the good points of an inferior one 
may be so heightened and intensified by a 
becoming border that it will be the more 
pleasing object of the two. 

The gilt monstrosities that delighted the 
eyes of our ancestors are happily fast dis- 
appearing. They seemed designed solely 
to display as large an amount of gold-leaf 
as possible, and, though used for every de- 


| picture. 


could be more charming for a large, dark 

photograph than a wide frame of some 
light-colored wood with a row of studs 
_like brass-headed nails in dull gilt next the 
In this case it would bear being 
what is technically called ‘‘ close set,’’ that 
is, with no margin intervening between it 
and the frame. 

The width of the margin should be care- 
fully regulated in accordance with the size 
of the picture. The effect of an elegant and 
appropriate frame may be almost totally 
destroyed by a want of proportion in the 
margin. When it is too narrow the picture 
looks crowded in a frame of the most am- 


' ple dimensions, and when the border is too 
| wide the picture it is meant to embellish is 


scription of picture, were adapted only for | reste 
prove a constant source of gratification and 


oil paintings of heroic size. They have 
been superseded by more artistic designs in 
various beautiful natural woods, and when 
gilt is used it is so treated as toemphasize in- 
stead of extinguish the picture it encloses. 

Good effects are sometimes obtained by 
the combination of dull and bright gold. 
It is not as glaring as the latter alone, and 
is a pleasing contrast to a sombre painting 
in oils or a dark photograph. Very pretty 


frames are made of plain flat strips of | 


what is called rough gold. The surface is 
fretted, or roughened, like that of an egg- 
shell, only on a larger scale ; there is no 
glitter, and much is to be said in its favor 
where a subdued brightness is required. 
The ordinary gilt mouldings must be 
used very judiciously, or they are too 
prominent to be in good taste. Their 
gleam attracts the eye from the picture 
itself, and a frame should always be 
strictly subordinate. It is an accessory, 
not the principal object of interest, and 
the moment it becomes obtrusive it is out 
of place. Lines of gilt are always effective, 
and it can be used with the happiest re- 
sults to enrich other materials and enhance 
their effect, but when the whole, or even 
the greater part of a frame is composed of 
it, extreme care is necessary in its treat- 
ment to attain the desired end. In this 
case fine lines of black will assist in giving 
the requisite softness. 

Broad bands of natural wood, simply 
oiled to bring out the grain and show its 
beauty, form a very artistic setting for a 
large or medium-sized picture. The severe 
plainness may be relieved by a rim of gold 
on the inside edge. They can be either of 
light or dark wood, according to the sub- 
ject they are to inclose. A narrow mould- 
ing of black walnut looks well for small 
pictures mounted witha margin. It should 
be rounded or beveled and no gilt allowed 
to mar its simplicity. Pine painted black, 
not varnished, with a meandering pattern 
in gold lines upon it, and ebonized wood 
highly polished, with a stripe of gold on 
each side of it, are both effective for some 
classes of engraings. 

Passe partout frames are suitable for 
small photographs. The material affords 


design, so that they can be readily adapted 
to produce the effect required. Thus one 
with a black ground with almost any deli- 
cate design painted upon it, a few sprays 
of wheat for instance, is pretty for a light 
photograph, while one composed of shades 
of gray with an inner border of white dis- 
plays a dark one to advantage. A simple 
way to frame a photograph is to cover it 
and its surrounding mat with glass, pro- 
vide a pasteboard back with little rings af- 
fixed to suspend the picture, and have the 
whole bound together with paper of the 
same color as the mat. This device has 
been in use for some years, and probably 
was the germ of the passe partout frame. 
Round frames are not generally pleasing. 
If the picture is circular it is better to have 
it mounted on a square background than to 
run the risk of spoiling the effect by in- 
closing it in a frame of the same shape. 
This objection does not apply to the oval, 
which is strikingly graceful and particu- 
larly well suited for portraits in oil. 
Asarule, dark frames bring out a sub- 
ject better than light ones, especially when 
a delicately-tinted or white mat is used. 
Nothing is more to be avoided than having 
a picture and its surroundings too much of 
one tone. A rather faint engraving set with 


a pale, gray mat and a gray, polished frame | 


reflecting the light is a mere blur. Half 
the beauty of the design is lost in the ef- 
fort to distinguish it, while a darker frame 
would throw it out by supplying the neces- 
sary shadow. On the contrary, nothing 








lost in the blank space, and appears tame 
and insignificant, however really striking 
in design and execution. 

It is well worth taking a little thought 
and trouble to obtain a suitable and be- 
coming frame for a favorite picture. It 
will soothe the eye whenever it rests upon 
it with a sense of fitness and harmony and 


pleasure. 
E. R. Scovin. 


WHAT SHALL WE HAVE FOR DINNER? 
Oyster Soup. 
Spring Lamb with Mint Sauce. 
Bermuda Potatoes. Green Peas. 
Asparagus on Toast. 


Salad. Lettuce. 
William Penn Pudding. 
Hard Sauce. 
Coffee. 


OYSTER SOUP. 
Two quarts of oysters, one quart of milk, 


pepper, a saltspoonful of mace and half an one 
of Cayenne pepper, one tablespoonful of corn- 
starch, one pint of boiling water. Pour the 
water over the oysters, and then strain it into a 
porcelain-lined saucepan. Bring to boiling 
point and then skim carefully. Add the milk 
and bring that also to boiling point. Mix the 
seasoning with the corn-starch and dissolve it 
in a little cold water, pouring it into the milk 
as soon as it boils and then adding the butter. 
Now put in the oysters which have been care- 
fully looked over and all bits of shell removed. 
Boil them one minute, or till the edges -ruffle, 
and serve at once. Longer boiling shrivels and 
toughens them. The mace may be omitted if 
the flavor is disliked, and as some oysters are 
salter than others it will be well to taste and 
see if more is required than the amount given. 


SPRING LAMB. 

Ten minutes to a pound will be sufficient for 
the forequarter ; fifteen will be needed for the 
hindquarter, unless preferred rare, in which case 
twelve will be enough. Lay in the dripping-pan, 
dash a cup of boiling water over it, and baste 
after the first twenty minutes, dredging with 
flour ten minutes before it is done. Where mint 
sauce is used the gravy need not be sent to table, 
but can be made and set aside for use, either 
with the cold meat or in a mince or ragout. 

MINT SAUCE. 

Two tablespoonfuls of fresh mint chopped 
very fine; one tablespoonful of white sugar, one 
teacupful of cider vinegar. Put the vinegar and 
sugar into the gravy boat, stir in the mint, and 
let it stand half an hour before using. 

BERMUDA POTATOES. 
Boil without peeling in water salted in the 


‘ Menace | proportion of one teaspoonful to the quart. 
great opportunity for variation in color and 


Half an hour will probably be needed. Drain 


| off the water, dry for some minutes at the back 





| of the sugar and a saltspoonful of salt. 


of the stove. Peel and serve whole, though 
some prefer them sent to table in their jackets. 
GREEN PEAS. 

A peck is sufficient for the ordinary family of 
four or five. Shell the peas, but do not wash 
them, as it robs them of much of the flavor. If 
carefully shelled there will be no necessity for 
it. Put them on in boiling salted water, add a 
teaspoonful of white sugar and cook for half an 
hour. Then drain off the water, stir in a table- 
spoonful of butter with a dust of pepper and a 
saltspoonful of salt and serve very hot. 

ASPARAGUS ON TOAST. 

Reject all the woody part and cut the stalks 
of equal length, scraping the white part and 
letting them lie in cold water an hour. Tie in a 
bunch and boil for half an hour in well salted 
water. Toast several slices of bread, dip them 
in the asparagus liquor and butter them. Drain 
the asparagus, untie and serve on the toast, pep- 
pering it lightly and putting on it a spoonful of 
butter in small bits. 

WILLIAM PENN PUDDING. 

Four good apples pared, cored and chopped 
fine, or if they are not to be had, one large cup 
of apple-sauce made from evaporated apples ; 
quarter of a pound of raisins seeded and chopped, 
twelve almonds blanched and chopped, two ta- 
blespoonfuls beef suet chopped fine, two eggs, 
one pint of milk, one cup of sugar, half a grated 
nutmeg, several slices of stale bread. Put on 
the milk to scald in a double boiler, with half 
Beat 
the eggs and when the milk boils add them, and 
remove from the fire. Cut the crust from the 
bread, saving it to use as directed in the last 
number. Spread the slices with butter. Butter 


a shallow pudding dish and line with them, fit- 


| ting them well together and moistening with a 





a few spoonfuis of the hot custard. Mix the 
chopped apple, raisins, etc., with the rest of the 
sugar and the nutmeg and spread evenly over 
the bread. Finish with another thin layer of 


bread ; pour over the rest of the custard, cover | 


with a plate and bake half an hour, then remove 
it and let the pudding brown. K is usually 
eaten cold with powdered sugar over the top, 
but is also good hot with either herd or liquid 
sauce 


ART OF ADORNMENT. 


NOTES ON DRESS. 

Spanish lace is all the rage. 

Cadet blue is the coming color for flan- 
nel dresses. 

Jumbo gray is the latest shade of that 
color. 

The newest French flower is christened 
Jumbo’s ears. 


and copper color. 


ers with plumy tips, and the curl is said to 


| be proof against the dampness of sea-air. 
Jetted capotes are the favorite bonnets | 


for demi-saison wear. 

It is said that dark blue canvas shoes 
will be much worn this summer. 

Ficelle or twine lace is used alike on silk 
and on cotton dresses. 

New cloths for walking-dresses are mot- 
tled, and the costume is made up in Mous- 
quetaire style, with collar and cuffs of 
white cloth. 

Daffodils and jonquils are favorite flow- 


| ers for bouquets de corsage. 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, two even tea- | 


spoonfuls of salt, half a teaspoonful of white | 


Colored straw hats are the rule—dark 
blue, red, green, brown, ete., in solid color, 
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BREAKFASTS AND LUNCHES. 

BREAKFASTS and luncheons are somewhat 
more informal than-dinner parties, though 
there is, after all, little difference between 
a luncheon for which the invitations are 
sent out some ten days or a week in ad- 
vance and a dinner, except in the hour at 
which it is served. Breakfast at home in 
a refined family circle is one of the pleas- 
antest meals in the day. To be really agree- 
able, however, it should not be too early. 
For very early breaking the fast I like the 


| French custom of rolls and coffee in one’s 
The new brown isa shade between bronze | 


and there are many which have a plaided | 


effect, two or more colors being combined 
in the braid. 

The latest novelty in nun’s veiling is bro- 
ceaded in imitation of embroidered China 
crape. 

Jerseys are to be the fashionable fatigue 
costume of the summer. A broad sash 
should be draped over the junction of skirt 
and Jersey, else they have the effect of an 
underskirt worn outside the dress. 

Squares of embroidered mull or black 
grenadine trimmed with Spanish lace are 
among new neckerchiefs. 

The new Worth redingote is in shape 
much like a greatcoat, being perfectly 
straight, open below the vest, and with 
skirts like those of a gentleman’s coat. 

New black lace veils have borders. 

Ribbon neckties are in vogue. These 
are from an inch and a half to three inches 
wide, and pass round the neck outside the 
collar and inside the dress, tying in front 
with long loops and ends. 

Shoulder capes in various styles, made of 
the dress material, are to be very fashion- 
able as part of walking suits a little later 
in the season. 

A great many wrappers made from fancy 
blankets are being prepared for use at the 
seaside. Red, blue, and gray blankets are 
alike used for these, and the border forms 


| the trimming. 


Among novelties in lingerie are Elizabe- 


| than and Marie Stuart ruffs, made, some 





of lace and others of exquisitely embroi- 
dered India muslin. They are kept upright 
by means of a very fine wire covered with 
gauze and run along the edge. 

It is considered bad form to wear the 
bustle close up to the waist—the correct 
thing being to fasten it seme inches below 
the waist line. 

It is a great art to do up an umbrella 
properly, an art in which few persons are 
proficient. First see that every fold is 





own room. But for those who choose to 


| assemble around the family table for the 
Seaside plumes are of Spanish cock feath- 


morning meal it can be made a pleasant 
little feast with no great outlay. As a mat- 
ter of health, fruit should form a part of 
this meal, and it is now usual to serve it as 
the first course. A basket of strawberries 
or cherries or a melon in the summer, or a 
nicely-arranged variety of fruit in the win- 
ter pleases the eye as well as the palate. 
The dessert plates with doilies and finger 
glasses should be accompanied at every 
cover by the silver fruit knife and fork. 
After the fruit comes some kind of meat, 
with an omelet perhaps, or boiled eggs, and 
if you choose fried potatoes, hot bread and 
toast. After the fruit, too, the coffee makes 
its appearance, and it must be strong and 
clear if the simplest breakfast is to be a 
success. At this meal it is quite en regle 
to open one’s letters or to read the morn- 
ing paper. In short, where only the family 
or guests who are staying in the house are 
present, it is charmingly informal. 

A breakfast to which guests are cere- 
moniously invited is another thing. It dif- 
fers very little from luncheon, except in 
the absence of soup and of wine, and the 
presence of tea and coffee. It is far less 
common in our society, however, to ask 
guests to breakfast than to ask them to 
luncheon. Literary breakfasts are, in Lon- 
don, one of the most delightful forms of 
entertainment. Rogers was not more cele- 
brated for them in his time than Lord 
Houghton has been in a later generation. 
At these high festivals one meets all that is 
brightest and best in London society. 

Perhaps the most notable breakfast ever 
given in America was the one with which 
the publishers of the Atlantie Monthly cele- 
brated the seventieth birthday of Dr. Oliver 


| Wendell Holmes, to whom the breakfast 


table belongs by right of conquest. But 
this breakfast was, in all but its name, a 
stately dinner, and lasted until the winter 
day had darkened into the night. The flow 
of wine was matched by the flow of wit. 
One turns with a shade of regret from 
feasts like these to the ordinary festivities 
of fashionable society ; yet these too have 
their place, and the luncheon party is one 
of the most popular of them. It has its 
advantages over a dinner. The guests may 
be seated less formally. They may even, 
if it is a numerous party, be scattered 
through two or three rooms. The larger 


| the company, as a rule, the more simple 


the arrangements. For instance, at a lun- 
cheon party of eighteen or twenty, all 


| seated at one table, there will be almost as 


straight and then roll from the top down | 
keeping the hand over it and fasten with | 


the strap, which should be tight, before re- 
leasing your hold. 

Silk pompons and long streamers are 
liked on children’s hats. 

Plain lower skirts with full ruched plait- 
ings at the foot are greatly in vogue. Puffed 
paniers are the usual drapery with such. 

Wide stripes of satin and moiré, or gros 
grain and satin are a decided feature among 
new silks. 

The new parasols are surpassingly rich 
and beautiful, being decorated with lace, 
embroidery, flowers and ribbons; all four 
sometimes figuring on the same parasol, 
while the handles are works of art in Dres- 
den china,carved pearl, ivory, or rare East 
Indian woods. ; 

A pretty fancy is for young ladies with 
floral names to wear their individual flower 


as a corsage bouquet. Thus Miss Lily con- | 


fines herself to lilies ; Violet wears violets ; 
Daisy and Marguerite, daisies ; while Rose 
has a wider choice among all the numerous 
family of her name-flower. 





much ceremony as ata dinner, If it is in 
the height of the fashionable season, invi- 
tations should be given to an affair of this 
kind two weeks in advance, in order to se- 
cure desirable guests and to give the hostess 
time suitably to replace any who regret. If 
it is a luncheon for both ladies and gentle- 
men they should be in equal numbers, that 
each lady may have her own escort. The 
men will come in morning costume—that 
is to say, cut-away coats, colored ties, ete. ; 
the ladies will keep on their bonnets. In 
going out to luncheon there is usually no 
special order. The host takes the lady to 
whom he wishes to show special attention, 
but the other men take the ladies with 
whom they happen to be talking at the 
time, and this gives an opportunity for a 
little quiet engineering to get one’s choice. 
Some hostesses, however, make their own 
arrangement and indicate to each man 
whom he is to take down, as at a dinner. 
The menu differs very little from a din- 
ner menu, except that somewhat fewer 
courses will answer. Wines are served in 
the same order. Ladies and gentlemen 
rise together at the end of luncheon, and it 
is not proper to linger long in the drawing- 
room. Some guests do not even return 


| to it. 
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SAILING FOR HEALTH. 


N no age has the struggle for mental supremacy, or 
even for simple recognition, been sharper among men 


of studious habits than in the present. At notime has | 


the race for wealth among business men been harder 
than now. Neither has there ever been a period in which 
impaired vitality has become so fashionable from its reality 
and frequency among both classes as to-day. 
the student nor the man of business fails to recognize the 
absolute importance of robust health, nor do they fail as a 
rule to allow themselves the requisite vacation. The failure 
to reap a renewal of life comes from failure to observe the 
conditions upon which it depends. He who will popula- 
rize such forms of out-door life as bring physical vigor, or 


| 


he who will show how recreations which are often avoided | 


from dread of cost, or from mistaken notions of dignity, 
may be both cheap and reputable, confers an actual benefit 
upon those who are weak when they might be strong. 
There is no end to the number now urging the claims of 
‘*modern mental culture,” ‘‘ the scientific uses of the ima- 
gination,”’ “liberal education,’® but we can count on our 
fingers the scholars who dare to put in an earnest plea for 
hard physical exercise or athletics, so called, in behalf 
of our languishing muscles or our dyspeptic stomachs. 
Whatever divorce may happen between our minds and 
bodies in the next world, it is clear that in this we shall 
never cease to have them sympathetic in suffering until 
rest in recreation of a proper sort is provided for both. 
“THE VOYAGE ALONE IN THE YAWL Rox Roy’ tells 
how a man of education, a hard-worked London barrister, 
and withal an avowed, active Christian gentleman, who 
never feared to show his moral colors, spends his summer 
months in sailing for health. The book is more than an 
entertainment. He who reads it, failing to recognize that 
it is intended to do mission- 
ary work among a population 


which treats the body worse —— > 
than the prostrate Hindoo /\ 
throng did before Juggernaut, 4 


does not comprehend the at- \ 
thor’s idea in writing. | 

The fact that the little vo- 
lume has run through edition . 




















Yet neither |‘ 


| 


| Seconp—It therefore brings rest 


after edition—that it has been the 


with safe, comfortable, cheap little 
cruisers like the Rob Roy, shows that 
there was a need for it; and more, 
that it filled a void in English intel- 
lectual life. 

Compared with ourselves the ave- 
rage Englishman has been a steady 
goer, living longer and enjoying life 
probably better than we; yet with 
all this the little yawl has opened a 
new path into longevity for him. 
We need such a temptation more 
than he; and the singularly rapid 
growth of the Canoe Club in the 
United States is one of the hopeful 
signs. 

Divorce yatching from the ear- 
lier disreputable associations which 
haunted it, and you make it a moral 
agent ; furnish facilities for the en- 
joyment of aquatic exercises and you 
become a public benefactor ; makea 
row or a sail as popular as an aimless 
stroll on Chestnut Street and you 
will invigorate a generation. 

In ‘sailing for health’? I do not 
include ‘‘ bearing a hand” in the 
summer regattas. Though these are 
not of necessity demoralizing, they 
are apt to lead to extravagances 
which wouid effectually preclude 
from any part or lot in a yacht many 
who really need and would enjoy the 
water. Thetendency is beyond doubt 


now in the direction of quiet 
cruising rather than racing ; 
though the latter does lead toa 
certain manly hardiness which 
is not without its use in form- 
ing strong character. If the 
individual can afford it, and at 
the same time set his face reso- 
lutely against gambling in any 
shape on the result, there is no 
reason why he should not join in 
the race if he desire to; though 
one may be a thorough yachts- 
man and never see a regatta. 
What are the special advan- 
tages of sailing from a sanitary 
point of view ? 
First—It is a complete change 
in mode of life. 


in directions where mind and 
body were previously chiefly 
taxed. 

Turrp—/f/f properly conducted it 
enforces simple living, mus- 
cular exercise, early rising 
and in emergencies prompt 
decision and speedy action, thus bringing increase of 
physical vigor. 


| Fourtu—lIt is cheaper than an ordinary seaside resort, 


having beside all of the hygienic advantages with but 
few of the peculiar disadvantages. 


| his individual head must bear the blame. 
means of dotting the English waters | 


Now and again 
a ‘‘new current’’ sweeps over the face of society. It comes 
suddenly and disappears as suddenly, leaving, when gone, 
hardly a ripple in its wake. No one can tell what it was 
intended to accomplish, or in the retrospect what it did 


| accomplish. 








| on the individual. 


FirtH—It gives rest to the eyes which continuous work | 


at near distances has taxed, injured and often almost 
ruined. 


These are not advantages deduced from physiological | 


reading, or from general principles, but are matured con- 
victions which have grown out of several years’ vacation 
cruising, alone or in company of health-seeking friends. 
And in no single instance did any one of us fail to receive 
the advantages specified above ; this too in no doubtful or 
equivocal measure. 

Under ‘Sailing for Health’’ it is not proposed to limit 


the subject to salt-water sail- | 
ing. There are other sources | 
of adventure. The rivers great | 
and small, whose serpentine 


lines darken our maps, all af- 
ford abundant opportunity— 
opportunity in which the 
health seeker may safely com- 
mand his own craft, be abso- 


reaches, or thrill his muscles 
with an unwonted contractile 
power as he runs through ra- 
pids into placid water. 

He is his own captain as 















able seaman ; so that if things 
are not well done on his graft, 


lutely master of his own move- | 
ments, give himself mental | 
rest as he floats down quiet | 


well as cook, mate as well as | 


Here, however, is a stream in which some energetic 
business men, students and sportsmen have allowed their 
thoughts ‘to run, so lightly, so rationally, and so plea- 
santly too, that recruits are constantly being added to the 
list. We have a national canoe association with its yearly 
meetings, and an enterprising journal devoted to the manly 
invigorating recreation. In one periodical on my table I find 
no less than five reliable builders advertising the various 
styles of canoes which they build. All of them, however, 
are alike in this, that they are better boats than the one in 
which Mr. Macgregor made his now famous trip on the 
Jordan; unsinkable, light enough to carry, when one 
must ; large enough to sleep comfortably in, despite the 
fiercest storm of wind, rain or mosquitoes ; boats in which 
one can row, paddle ‘or sail, and live out any sea likely to 
be encountered on any river. Add to this, you can trans- 
port them anywhere by rail, and when the season is over 
stow them away safely in your cellar. For the last ten 
years one improvement after another has been added to 
these tiny crafts until as floating vacation houses they are 
nearly perfect as human ingenuity can make them. 

In 1874, Mr. Bishop made the voyage from Troy in New 
York along the coast (by inside channels mainly) to the 
Gulf of Mexico in a frailer, less comfortable and ‘‘less 
able’ canoe than any which are now among the ruling 
favorites. Figure 1 will show the model known as the 
*“*‘Shadow,”’ which ranks high in the estimation of the 
disciples of the paddle. Such a boat complete would pro- 
bably cost, constructed in the very best and most durable 
manner, about one hundred and ten dollars: and would 


afford year after year at almost no subsequent cost the 
means of summer recreation, which would save iu drugs 
and doctors’ bills more than the sum invested. What it 
will cost one to live when on such trips depends altogether 
The statement may be made almost 
without reservation—‘‘ the less the better.’? Think of the 
yearly trips from the upper Lehigh or Schuylkill to the 
Delaware Bay ; or the longer ones from the upper waters 
of the Susquehanna or Juniata to the Chesapeake. The 
remembrance would refresh one for the whole year. 

Or if the name and appearance of the Shadow be too 
suggestive of frailty and danger, there is the more solid 
little boat which was born from the aquatic emergencies 
and necessities of the New Jersey coast, and from its fre- 
quent use in hunting is known as the ‘‘Sneakbox.”? In 
one of these Mr. Bishop voyaged 2600 miles down the Ohio 
and Mississippi to the Gulf. To be sure, in this, as in the 
canoe, the sleeping quarters would be narrow, but for all 
that comfortable ; and when in camp, hauled up on shore, 
a tent covering which absolutely defies the weather is spee- 
dily stretched over the boat. The proportions of such a 
craft as the Sneakbox are thus given: length 12 feet. 
greatest width 4 feet, greatest depth amidships 16 inches. 
The weight complete is about one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds, and the cost when properly constructed and fully 
equipped is eighty-five dollars. Such a boat will live out 
almost any sea, the only objection being it is too heavy 
and of too great draught for inland work ; but for along 
the coast nothing better of the size has ever been devised. 


It embraces in its safe working capacity prolonged cruises 


in the deeper streams, and in the upper waters of Delaware 
Bay, and also in the Chesapeake as far south as Annapolis. 
Where is there a more beautiful cruising ground than the 
head of Chesapeake Bay? Finer combinations of land 
and water I have nowhere seen. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 254.3 
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A vision came as there I knelt ; One blundered ‘o’er a headstone, hid 








The silent years flew fast; "Neath densely matted vine, 
: The century that before me lay, And woke the echoes with his brawl. 
ae Seemed merged with sons past. To soothe his silly whine 
"“_.. . Tombstone and trophy were no more ; The woman sat upon a tomb, 
= Border nor avenue ; And with her brood around, 
Brambles usurped the roses’ place ; The story told of hero-dust 
i The pine tree choked the yew. That made it holy ground. 
2 No banner floated on the breeze ; “They fought,” she said, “to save our land 
= Scarce might be traced the mound From Treason’s grasp, and free 
From which the towering spire had fallean— A race, who bore, in sweat and blood, 
Rotting now upon the ground. The chains of Slavery ! 
Where care had reigned, confusion sat : “Slavery! What’s that?” the youngster cried. 
Nature had throttled Art; ’ I heard in oon : 
The Dogwood and the Chinquapin For hue and lineament conspired 
Strove for each mould’ring heart. To show the sun-cursed race ! 


es i # x % % * * * 
Still as a wilderness untrod 


The tangled thicket lay ; “Enough! enough!” I, waking cried : 
“Oh, comrades! not in vain ye died! 
“Let brambles hide each grave! 
“Let mural tablets fade! 
“Ye need them not, 
“For Afrie’s child 
“Knows not the name of Slave !” 


ALBION W. TouRGEE. 
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dMonumentum in Aere, The switts raced o’er the sun-flecked sod 


In unsuspecting play. 





I wanberep through a burial place From far,a crowded city’s hum 
Where mould’ring thousands lay, Just reached the listening ear : 
"Neath grassy mounds, with headstones white, The tim’rous crow had built above ; 
Tn uniform array. The serpent brooded near. 
The close-clipped hedge, the shaven sod, * Ah, me!” I cried, “ hath Time so soon 
Spoke unforgetting care; Hid name and memory of the dead * 
The trophied mound and starry flag Is this the prose of Glory’s rune ? 
Told who were slumb’ring there. The hero’s fiowery bed?” 
By chance, I found a comrade’s grave, A mother with a childish flock, 





Unknown to brawling fame : Came picking through the maze, 
To whom the last great battle brought Humming some snatches of a song 
The chariot of flame Of old-time battle days. 











A thousand leagues that fair-faced boy, 
Had marched and fought with me, 
When Treason offered holocaust 
From Shiloh to the Sea. 
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AT MORN AND EVE. 





WHEN from o’er the Eastern waters 
Blushing daybreak steals along, 
And the happy-mated robins 
Pipe their joyous matin song ; 
When the sunbeams tint thy window 
With the glow of summer sea, 
Laughing, peep within thy chamber— 
May thy waking peaceful be. 


When from out thy lattice leaning, 
Gazing out into the night, 
Thou dost watch the mellow moonbeams, 
With their dim, uncertain light ; 
As thou think’st of friend or loved one, 
Or whate’er thy thoughts may be, 
Then may memory recalling, 
Bring back one brief thought of me. 
D. EDGAR ANTHONY. 


NOON HILL PLACE. 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 





(CONTINUED. ) 

‘Now, if you feel perfectly willing, tell 
me what you have been doing within the 
last twenty-four hours. Have you con- 
tracted with Mrs. Branch to take your fees 
in her deceased husband’s old clothes? 
What’s the matter with your eyes? You 
look as if you had been in paradise. Ah! 
I know,”’ giving him a push away. “It is 
that Portia Nunally.”’ 

For an instant Bruce was pale with anger. 

“You need not speak her name in that 
tone,”’ he said sharply. 

‘* And why not, pray ?”’ 

Colquitt was standing before him with 
his hands in his pockets looking at him, as 
Bruce felt, as if he were some unfortunate 
to be pitied. 

‘* Because,’’ he replied, ‘‘she is going to 
be my wife.’’ 

There was no answer whatever for some 
time to that statement. Colguitt plunged 
his hands still more deeply into their recep- 
tacles and continued staring at his com- 
panion. 

‘*When?”’ he inquired at last. 

“There is nothing settled about that yet. 
It was only last night that she—that I’’— 

As the speaker hesitated Colquitt said, 
brusquely : 





| he said in a whisper. 


that his step-mother employed he made up | words, and looked questioningly at her 


his mind to dine at home. It is impossible 
to say whether the fact that Portia Nu- 
nally would be at that table influenced his 
decision. Assuredly that knowledge would 
have had no influence without the more 
powerful belief in the capabilities of the 
cook. 

Ben had taken his horse round to the 
stable, and Branch was leaning against the 
piazza railing when the postman came 
along. 

He handed out two letters addressed to 
Miss Nunally, and then held one in his 
hand as he said : 

“This is for Mrs. Branch. It is directed 
to the general post office, but has been 
lying there so long I was told to take it.” 

“All right,’ returned the gentleman, 
and the postman went on, while Branch 





| be sure I have not thought much of her in 


| 


continued smoking his cigar, holding the | 
letters in his hand without glancing at | 
them. Finally, as his cigar had burned | 


out, he looked down at the envelopes he 
held. The upper one was that which bore 
Mrs. Branch’s name upon it. 

The man’s light blue eyes contracted as 
he gazed, and a dull flush came to his 
tanned cheeks. 

“Tf it is not hers it is a fac-simile of it,”’ 
“T swear I did not 
think to come across any sign of her again ! 
Does step-mamma correspond with her, 
and is she afraid her maid will get hold of 
a letter directed to the house? That maid 
knew all about the affair: I would not be 
so weak as to care for a servant; let them 
know or not know, ’twould be all one to 
me.” 

Branch stood a moment as if irresolute, 
then he turned and entered the house, 
walked up stairs and tapped at his step- 
mother’s door. 

Her voice bade him enter. She was lean- 
ing on the wall near the window and was 
gazing out into the bright sunlight, her 
hands twisting in and out, as they usually 
did when she was not walking. 

“Tt is you, is it?’’ she said, her voice not 
denoting any feeling at sight of him. 

Branch had left Miss Nunally’s letters on 
the hall table, and came forward with the 


| one in his hand. 


‘That you told her of your love L-sup- | 


pose you mean.”’ 
“ Yes ” 


friend with so surprised and hurt a look in 
them, that suddenly Colquitt’s more sharp 
orbs grew a trifle dim, and he pulled out 
one hand and grasped Bruce’s hand tightly, 
while he said : 

“You know how sincerely I wish you 
happiness.”’ 

**But you do not think I love the woman 
who can make me happy?’’ said Bruce 
gravely. ‘ 

“That is only a matter of opinion,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘We need not discuss that.”’ 

The subject was dropped, and Colquitt 
listened while his friend told him how Mrs. 
Branch had gone out in the storm. 

“Tt is surely better to take her away be- 
fore she gets any more fancies,’’ remarked 
Colquitt. 

When Bruce went toward his own room 
the storm was entirely over. A northwest 
wind had swept the clouds away, and up 
toward a clear sky the sun was rising. He 
threw up his head and gazed about him, 
his eyes sparkling, his pulses throbbing 
sweetly. Were not light, day, happiness 
coming for him? Was it strange that he 
should think only of the woman with whom 
he hoped to live his life ? 

He slept three or four hours, and as he 


“The postman must. have made a mis- 
take,”’ he said, ‘‘ for he has brought this to 
you when I suppose it was to be called for.”’ 

Mrs. Branch took the letter. One need 
not be in. the presence of these two more 


_ | than a few moments to discover that this 
Bruce’s brown eyes were fixed upon his | 


lady’s step-son exercised more controlling 
or restraining influence over her than did 
any one else. It was also evident that Mrs. 


| Branch did not intend to be controlled by 
any one; still there was a kind of force in | 
these pale, apparently heavy eyes that she | 


felt, and to which she sometimes yielded. 
One glance at the superscription told her 
who her correspondent was. 
“*Yes,”’? she said, trying to speak in a 


| casual way, ‘I did ask -Portia to call for 


| will to any one. 


any letters left for me at the post office. 


She must have forgotten it of late. I sup- 
pose you recognize this handwriting. It is 


peculiar enough to be remembered when it 
has once been known. 

**Yes,’’ said Branch. 

He said nothing more, but Mrs. Branch 
went on as if she must explain to this man 
to whom she surely was not responsible. 
“It was two or three months ago that she 
wrote me first. She said she did not know 
why we should be estranged because of— 
because of the past, you know. . She said 
she had been blamed more than she de- 
served, but she should try to bear no ill 


it would do no harm for her and me to be 


| on friendly terms. Her words in some way 


took his breakfast at eleven o’clock he | 


looked over the morning paper. 
upon the following paragraph : 

“‘We are glad to learn that Mr. Randolph 
Branch has returned from Europe after a long 
absence, and that he intends to remain perma- 
nently in this country. It is pleasant to know 


He came | 


touched me. I did not know as I need to 
be hard to her. What was past was past, 
and the future need have nothing to do 
with that. I used to like her. I answered 
her note, but for fear that Jenny, who is 
far too bright and meddling, should ask me 





step-son. 

He turned and moved away a few steps. 
She thought he was going, but he came 
back, saying : 

‘*Tt’s a curious thing that the moment I 
reach home again I should be met by a re- 
minder of her ! And she could not possibly 
have known I was coming, for I did not 
know it myself. I was sure I had forgotten 
her.”” 

Branch’s face was now so pale that his 
companion looked at him in astonishment. 

‘‘ T thought also that you had forgotten,”’ 
she said more gently. 

“*But I am no weak idiot if I have re- 
membered,”’ he said sternly. ‘‘ You may 





all these years. I suppose every man who 
has reached even thirty years has some 
pleasant little reminiscence, don’t you ?”’ 
with bitterness. 

“*T should think the Branches would 
have such reminiscenses,”’ replied the lady 
with equal though different bitterness. 

‘‘Pshaw! the Branches are as good as 
others.”’ 

He stood looking across the room for 
some time, his tight-shut hands hanging by 
his side. Save that he was pale, there was 
not a hint now in ‘his face of any emotion. 

‘*Where is she ?”’ he asked abruptly. 

“Tn Boston.”’ 

‘*What is she doing ?” 

**T do not know.”’ 

‘“‘Humph! I wish the cursed subject had | 
not come up. Do you intend to have her 
come to see you? You are going directly | 
to Massachusetts, I believe? 

“Yes, lam going. No, I don’t intend | 
to have her come to me.”’ 

**She will, however, if she pleases.’’ 

*T think not.’’ 

**Does this Miss Nunally know anything 
about her?’’ 

‘Tl am sure she does not. You have been | 
away so long ; one forgets to think or speak 
of the absent, you know.”’ 

Branch now turned and went to the | 
door. He looked back to say: 

“Tf you will allow me to advise you, I | 
should say it would be wise not to let Jenny 
see your letters. There’s no end to her 
tongue when once it begins wagging.’’ 

The man seemed to forget his own lately 
expressed opinion as to being afraid of ser- | 
vants. 

Then he went out, and Mrs. Branch be- | 
gan walking. 

“*T wonder why I said I did not intend to | 
have her come to me,”’ she said aloud. ‘‘I 





| don’t know whether I intend it or not. I 


| Branch, thank Heaven! 


' eare for any one? 


| I am not going to live with him. 


only know that I will do anything that 
promises to take up my mind in the least. 
I am no longer subject to a Randolph 
Did he not lock 
like his father as he stood there? Can he 
Can he think for a mo- 
ment of anything save himself or what 
shall add to his own comfort or pleasure? 
If he 
chose, in time I should try to obey him ; 
and I will never obey any one again as 
long as I live.’ 

“The eyes of the frail woman blazed. 
She raised her thin hand in the air as she 
spoke, and shook it fiercely. 

As she went on toward the further door 


| it opened, and Portia Nunally entered, 


At any rate, she thought | 


| unpleasant questions I requested that the | 


that he has come home the possessor of immense | 


wealth. May he live long to enjoy it !’’ 





CHAPTER IV. | 

It was late in the afternoon of the next 
day when Branch rode up to the door of his 
old home. He had been out on horseback 
for the last three hours, and he had ridden 
all about the old places he had remembered 
so well. He sat on Libby Hill and looked 
over the James and the smiling country 
about him, upon the now prosperous city 
beneath him, and exclaimed aloud : 

“By Jove! It is good to get back again! 
I believe I had almost forgotten that I was 
an American.” 

He had dismounted in very good humor, 
and having learned that it was a good cook 


letters should be directed in such a way 
that my servant should not have the hand- 
ling of them. Portia is not inquisitive, and 
would bring me a mysterious epistle every 
day and never make an inquiry.” 

Branch stood very quietly listening to 
these words. 

‘**T suppose,”’ he said when she had ceased 
speaking, ‘‘ that the servants know that iny 
father had strictly forbidden any of his 
household to have any communication with 
that woman ?”’ 

“Yes, they knew it, of course. But you 
may know that I thought your father a 
harsh and cruel man. 
tended to obey him; but now I must act 
according to my own judgment.”’ 


| saw the figure of Randolph Branch. 
While he lived I in- | 


Mrs. Branch spoke strongly now, but she | 
appeared rather to deprecate her own | 


dressed for a walk. 
from the street. 

‘You have done the errands?’ asked 
Mrs. Branch, trying to regain a semblance 
of calm. 

“Yes; has anything been troubling 
you ?”’ looking at the restless woman anx- 
iously. 

**Nothing. When can we start for Mas- 
sachusetts ?”’ 

‘*The day after to-morrow.” 

“Tam glad. I would not fail of going. 
I ought to have left here months ago. I 
hate the place.” 

Portia laid down her hat and asked: 

‘*Is Mr. Branch to go with us?” 

“ce No. bed 

The reply was given so forcibly that the 
girl asked no more questions. 

She began telling in an entertaining way 
of her experiences in shopping that after- 
noon; but she soon saw her aunt was not 
listening, and she became silent. She was 
not obtuse, and she was almost directly 
aware that she was not wanted now, so 
she slipped quietly out of the room and 
went down the stairs. She heard steps | 
moving regularly up and down on the ver- 
andah, and through the open door she soon 
The 
girl hesitated an instant. Something | 
tempted her to come within his sight. | 

While she hesitated he looked up, and | 
seeing her he came tothe door and took off 
his hat as he said: 


She had just come 





| exclaimed. 


“‘T am smoking like a volcano, but I 
shall be glad to throw away my cigar if I 
can have something better.”’ 

** And that is?”— 

‘*Your society, of course.”’ 

“T thank you. I fear, though, if I joined 
you immediately after receiving such a 
compliment as that my vanity would make 
me unendurable. I will spare you.” 

She curtseyed, as Josephine might have 
done in the days when that feminine grace 
was not old-fashioned, and passed out of 
sight in the drawing-room. 

Branch smiled as he said to his cigar, 
“‘Confound her! I did not want her to 
come when I first spoke, but now I wish 
she was out here. Sheis no fool. I’dlike 
to know what there is in her face that 
makes one so wonder what she is thinking 
about.” 

But he did not wonder many minutes; 
instead he fell to thinking—perhaps of his 
lucky speculations. 

Up stairs when Portia had left her, Mrs. 
Branch tore open the wrapper of her letter 
and her eyes feverishly went over the few 
lines written on the sheet. 

“*T find,’’ the hand had traced, ‘“‘that my 
health is so very poor that I shall not at- 
tempt to stay in the city more than a week 
longer. I am continually wishing for the 
air of my old home. I sy go out there 
and remain all the sum probably. If 
you feel as kindly to me as you seem to do 
and care to bring about a meeting we may 
see each other if you come, as is your habit, 
to Noon Hill Place for the hot weather. 
You may not know the fact that my home 
is not three miles away. If you should care 
to write to me my address will be Warn- 


| ham, Massachusetts, for several months to 


come.”’ 


That was all there was in the letter; 
there was not even a name signed to it, 
but Mrs. Branch did not notice that omis- 
sion. Every letter of that curious writing, 
which was almost like print, was as sure a 
guaranty of the identity of the writer as 
her attested name would have been. The 
woman who read it was not thinking, how- 
ever, whether the note was unsigned or 
not. She was absorbed in surprise at its 
contents. She had never known where was 
her friend’s home. She knew she had been 
a ‘‘Yankee’’ and she could hear now the 
scornful voice in which her husband had 
pronounced that word of reproach. 

‘*Warnham,”’ she repeated, reading the 
words over again. ‘‘That is our address 
also, when we are at Portia’s place. How 
very odd! Well, I shall not tell Portia 
anything about it. I always doas I please 
when Iam with her. If I feel like sending 
Rosamond a line I shall do so, and she can 
come or uot, just as she pleases. Portia 
need not know anything about it ; though 
heaven knows the matter is far enough 
from being a secret. Randolph will not 
care to come up there; and if he does, he 
has no right to dictate as to what people 
Portia shall receive in her own home.”’ 

Mrs. Branch systematically made the 
most of anything that happened ‘‘to take 


| up her mind,” as she phrased it, and so 


thought of this letter, and the coincidence 
that its writer was to be in the same place 


| with her during the summer, for as long a 


time as she could possibly pin her mind to 
it. But nothing amused or interested her 
for long, and she was soon moving about 
with all her accustomed restlessness. When 
her dinner was brought up she listlessly 
tasted the soup which her step-son was so 
good as to praise below in the dining-room. 

Branch put down his spoon and looked 
in exaggerated wonder and admiration at 
Portia who had just made some very ap- 
propriate and discriminating remark con- 
cerning that same soup. 

‘*You actually know about soup!’’ he 
‘Positively, you are the first 
woman I ever knew who was a judge of 
soup. I confess that I begin to expevi- 


ence a feeling of contempt when a lady be- 
| gins to say anything about a really fine 
| dish.” 


**T don’t think you'll have any occasion 
to exercise your contempt in that direction 
with me,’’ returned Portia with an air of 
conviction. 

‘“‘No? Then I am even more sorry than 
I was half an hour ago that you are to 
leave so soon. Is there nu means by which 
you can delay your departure until I can 
put your assertion to the test?’ 

‘* Unfortunately, no.”’ 

After a silence Branch 
ruptly : 

“*Do you know I have a grudge against 
Doctor Bruce ?”’ 

‘‘T am sure Doctor Bruce must be incon- 
solable.”’ 

“*No occasion for sarcasm, Cousin Portia. 
I was going to explain that I have this 


remarked ab- 


a)a 














a)a 














‘man as that,’’ she said, with not a break in 
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feeling on account of the indifferent way in 
which he drank that divine coffee at lunch 
to-day. I watched him. I had a suspicion | 
that he was a man who would not know 
whether he were drinking ditch water or 
eating sawdust ; and the moment he touched 
that coffee I knew that my surmise was 
correct. Portia Nunally, can you love such 
@ man as that ?”’ 

The last question came as suddenly as if 
he had fired it from a pistol at her. 

But Miss Nunally was not one to be 
easily discomposed, particularly when she 
had resolved that this man should not dis- 
turb her—visibly, at least. 

Still she could not helpa faint flush from 
rising over the fair whiteness of her face. 
There was a flash of anger in her eyes, but 
as she kept them on her plate her inter- 
locutor did not see that. 

**Certainly no woman could love such a 





the even smoothness of her voice ; ‘‘if love 
only went out toward the man who could 
tell unerringly of what a sauce should be 
composed, and who never had a thought 
above his soup-plate.”’ 

As she finished speaking she was able to 
raise her eyes, now as calm as her voice, to 
the face of the man opposite her. 

He half ligged his hand as if to shield 
himself fr blow as he said : 

“Spare me ; I have almost a mind not to 
speak again all dinner time. I will culti- 
vate an ignorance, an indifference as to 
what I swallow.”’ 

He was thinking that he had not found 
out at all whether she loved Bruce or not. 
Of course he was satisfied that Bruce loved 
her, although that gentleman had been very 
reserved and dignified when in his presence. 
He had taken it for granted, however, that 
his step-mother’s physician had occupied 
the time by falling in love with the niece. 

After the first meeting he had himself 
adopted a genial, good-comrade manner 
with Bruce, whom he was obliged to own | 
was as much a gentleman as he, Randolph 
Branch, was, which admission, he thought, 
was all that could possibly be expected from 
him toany one. It was truethe two men had 
seen each other but an hour or two in the 
whole, but their ideas of each other were 
very decidedly formed. 

For the rest of the dinner Branch was 
talkative and entertaining, very well satis- 
fied with himself as usual, but not aggres- 
sively so. He thought again as he opened 
the door for Portia that it was really a pity 
she was going away so soon. 

CHAPTER V. 

As the cars slowed up to the station at 
Fromton Portia was looking eagerly from 
the window. Her party had come without 
pause from Richmond, and Mrs. Branch 
was more restless than ever with fatigue 
and nervousness. She had been stifled in 
the sleeping car; she had declared that »o 
road was so bad as the New York and New 
England, but between her invectives she | 
had sometimes affirmed that she ‘‘ would be 
just ; in spite of it all she was thankful she 
was leaving Virginia behind her.”’ 

Portia, who was indolent save for occa- 
sional spasms of abnormal activity, found 
that her aunt’s maid needed help often in | 
the care of her mistress, and so she had | 
seasons all through the night of clambering 
into Mrs. Branch’s berth, bathing her head | 
in cologne and urging her to try to be pa- 
tient until they could get out of their 
cramped quarters. 

Mrs. Branch bewailed that she had not 
come by boat. 

“If you had you know you would have 
bemoaned us all that we didn’t come by 
rail. Remember that it was your choice to | 
come this way,’’ said Portia as patiently as | 
it was in human nature to speak, as for the 
third time within an hour she answered her 
aunt’s summons and crouched into her 
berth. 

“As if I didn’t know that !’’ was the re- 
ply. ‘‘It’s a case of whichever road you | 
take you wish you’d taken the other. Where 
is Doctor Bruce ?”’ 

“‘T hope and trust he is asleep and hap- 
pier than we are,’’ replied Portia. 

‘But did I not hear him speaking with 
you at the compartment door a few minutes 
ago ?”’ 

‘Perhaps you did ; he certainly inquired 
the last time you called me up how you 
were.”’ 

“And you told him’”’— 

“‘That you were as miserable as possi- 
ble.”’ . 

“That’s right. Now you may go and 
lie down. I really will try and not call you 
up again.” 

‘*You may call me when you please. I | 
am not going to bed again. It is three 
o'clock, and I have bribed the master of | 














tortures to take down my rack and let me 
sit up in my cell the rest of the time.” 
Mrs. Branch smiled faintly and waved her 
hand for her niece to go. 
It was true ; Portia was not intending to 


lie down again, and she was soon sitting | 
up in the dimly-lighted little apartment try- | 


ing to fancy that she had some air to breathe. 


She could not see to read; she sat leaning | 


her head back and wishing she was re- 


signed. She was in that state of physical | 
exhaustion and mental vacuity that comes | 
when one tries to sleep in what might com- | 


paratively be termed a vacuum, and in ad- 
dition to that endeavor has to endure the 
being roused about five minutes each time 
after having fallen asleep. 

It was no wonder then that she was grate- 
ful when the early spring sunlight came 
and she could look out and know that she 
was in Massachusetts, and that soon she 
could be released from her imprisonment. 
Had one asked her how long she had been 
on the way she would have answered un- 
hesitatingly ‘‘a week’’—an interminable 
week at that. 

She breathed a long sigh of relief when 
she saw the roofs of Fromton coming 
nearer and nearer. Just then the preten- 
tious little town with its academy and felt- 
ing mills was a very pleasant sight to her, 
although usually she scoffed at it as being 
neither town nor country. 

She had sent for her hired man to be at 
the station with the carryall, and now 
she was eagerly searching for his stolid 
face. Yes, there he was, staring in at the 
car windows as they passed, but of course 
missing the sight of her. If she had not 
been so demoralized in mind and body she 
would have had strength to smile at see- 
ing that he was painfully dressed in his 


best clothes, a rusty coat much too short- | 


waisted and trousers so strangely baggy 
that it was a wonder if they had ever been 
cut with a view to human legs. Carefully 
tied in a bow knot about his throat was a 
checked gingham handkerchief of pale 
pink, the paleness visibly due to repeated 
washings. He was freshly shaven, too, a 
thing which never occurred in the middle 
of the week except on that day when Miss 
Nunally returned from her wiuter stay in 
some remote foreign region. For was not 
every region outside of a radius of five 
miles of Warnham foreign? Is there any- 
thing more utterly condemnatory, more 
witheringly contemptuous than the tone in 
which a certain class of Massachusetts 
country people will speak of what is ‘‘out- 
landish ?”’ 

“Oh, why does he ever put off his over- 
all suit?’ was the question in Portia’s 
mind as the train stopped ; then they all 
scrambled out upon the platform, Bruce 
and the maid laden with satchels and 
wraps, and Bruce trying with his one dis- 
engaged arm to assist Mrs. Branch, who 
was however so “‘nerved up,”’ as she would 
have said, that she felt quite strong. 


The train rolled on toward Boston, and | 


the hired man stepped forward with that 
sickly smile which comes to the rustic when, 
in addition to his own vast importance, of 
which he is always assured, he is conscious 


| of an unaccountable sense of shyness. 


“Wall, Miss Nunly, how be ye? Glad to 
get back ’gin, ain’t ye ?”’ 

He received Portia’s hand in his and gave 
it one violent shake far to the right, then 
a trifle more violent shake to the left, and 


| then the hand was withdrawn, for Portia 


knew by many experiences in meeting her 
hired man that, from embarrassment or 
some other cause, he seemed unable to 


loosen his grasp unaided. Mrs. Branch, on | 
the contrary, although she had beenthrough | 


this operation for three successive years, 
never seemed to have the presence of mind 


her hand back. 

Now as Bruce at the same moment made 
some remark to Portia, her aunt stood there 
helplessly for what seemed a long time to 
her, being shaken back and forth at the 
mercy of the power which had seized her. 

Portia turned as soon as possible. 

‘*Nondas,”’ she said with crisp distinct- 
ness, ‘“‘here is a gentleman you have not 
met. It is Doctor Bruce.”’ 

Bruce felt her breath on his cheek as she 
hurriedly whispered : 

“You are a strong man, you can bear 
it,’’ and pushed him gently forward. She 


| led the way to the carriage which was wait- 
| ing the other side of the platform. 


While 
the maid assisted Mrs. Branch to her seat 


Portia went to the heads of the two chest- | 


nut mares, passed her hand softly over the 


| two white faces, whispered a word of greet- 
| ing to each, which they answered by bend- 


ing down toward her with cocked ears and 
mild eyes. 
When she returned to the carriage door 


| Bruce had escaped from the hand-shaking | 


and was waiting with a preternaturally sol- 
emn face to put her in. 

“The horses are all right, I see,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ You know I never would forgive 
you if they were not, Nondas.”’ 

“‘T guess they be ali right. 


I ain’t no 


| call to maltreat ’em when you ain’t here, | 


as I knows on. 
| more’n once this winter, but I don’t s’pose 
you care if they hev.”’ 

“Not a bit. Now show us if they’ve 
‘et’ their legs off, too. We are hungry and 
tired ; we want to get home.” 

The man with great deliberation mounted 
into his seat, which the maid shared with 
him. He had shaken hands with Jenny 
also ; he often declared that he ‘‘ hadn't no 
prejudice as to a person’s color so long as 
they behaved theirselves,’’ and he always 
carried himself with great forbearance, not 
| to say condescension, toward the quadroon 
maid, who was infinitely his superior as re- 
garded brains. 

Bruce had taken a place in the stage 
which traveled round through Warnham 
Centre to leave the mail, and which, after 
exasperating delays and apparently very 
unreasonable change of carriage, at last 


lage beyond and dropping such passengers 
as had been able to wait around in the 
yard or in the driver’s house until such 
time as the ‘‘beach wagon” had been 
dragged out and a horse put to it. Gene- 
rally the people who came up in the beach 
wagon had a feeling that they had been 
propelled not so much by the weary-look- 
ing horse as by the persistent and robust 
“‘clucking”’ of the driver. 

If it is possible that you do not know 
what clucking is as performed by the hu- 
man biped, let some man in the ‘‘rural dis- 
| trict’? of Massachusetts take you to ride 
with him. The noise is accompanied by a 
violent slapping and twitching of the lines, 
and the whole performance must be mad- 
dening to a horse not brought up from in- 
fancy in that way. 

Portia Nunally, by continued and strenu- 
ous effort, had succeeded in making Non- 
das know that the reins of her horses should 
not be jerked, but she had wisely not at- 
tempted to suppress the clucking, consider- 
ing that of secondary importance, and 





| knowing that to stop the clucking of Non- | 


das when he was driving would be to stop 
his breath. 

At the first sonorous sound proceeding 
from the tongue and the roof of the mouth 
of their driver the chestnuts gathered them- 
selves together and started off at a good 
pace that in a moment’s time left the vil- 
lage of Fromton behind them. 


Portia leaned forward, looking hungrily | 


out upon the budding trees, the bright 
green of the new leaves, the dear promise 
| of the coming summer. It was already 
| well into May. The girl felt her heart beat 
strongly within her; it seemed to dilate, 
that it might take in more and more fully 
| the glory of the country. Not one tint of 
| loveliness, not one shadow of gray cloud was 
lost upon the observant eyes that roamed 
slowly hither and thither. She saw the 
robin hurrying about, the swift rushing of 
the brown thrush across the narrow wood- 
way. She knew just how that robin looked 
that in a wild apple tree uttered his impe- 
rious note of complaint or dislike concern- 
ing some matter. 

Watching everything, breathing in the 
sweet morning air, Portia said, as she did 
every spring when she came home: 

‘* Was ever a sprin ; like this ?” 


| and her driver had heard her. 


I can recklect,’’ he said, turning his head 
slightly toward one shoulder. ‘‘Can’t no- 
thin’ grow,’’-—he clucked loudly and re- 


They’ve et their heads off | 


an oo 


came in an apparently casual way up by | 
Noon Hill Place, taking the mail to the Vil- | 





There was a tower, gables, a wing, sev- 

eral bow windows and piazzas; but all 
was a soft gray color, and the additions 
she had ventured upon had, in some way, 
been made to look as if the old house had 
only grown a little and grown symmetri- 
eally. ‘ 
There were no glaring hues put on any- 
where, no rampant, shining weather vanes. 
Standing there among the trees one would 
not have thought but that it had all become 
somewhat old together. 

As the carriage entered the yard Portia 
was aware of that sense of peace and safety 
which she always experienced when first 
arriving here. Afterward, perhaps, her 
constitutional dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent might develop itself, but not yet. 
Would it ever again? She hurried up the 
path to a front door, wishing, for a brief 
time, to escape from the greeting of her 
housekeeper. She sat down on one of the 
piazza chairs, and as she looked across the 
field opposite her face was wonderfully 
softened, touched to some thought more 
sweet than usual. Was it the remembrance 
of the man whom she soon expected to 
greet, to welcome to the home of her child- 
hood ? 

‘Perhaps it is really love,’’ she was 
thinking. ‘‘In some way I have never 
believed much in the stability of that emo- 
tion. How can I, when I see the indiffer- 
ence upon the face of almost every married 
acquaintance? To amuse oneself—to get 
the most out of life—what else is there? 

Had Doctor Bruce ever asked himself 
that question in the days before he met 
this girl? If he had done so he did so no 
longer. He knew he loved intensely, pro- 
foundly. His one most serious purpose now 
was to make her his wife. 

As for Portia Nunally, she Was half afraid 
of: the emotion that rose within her when she 
met Bruce's gaze; she rather resented the 
feeling as not being one which she could 
fully control ; sti!l one of her ruling char- 


: 


| acteristics hitherto had been to give her- 





self up to whatever was pleasant. Surely 
this acquaintance with Bruce had thus far 
been one of the most agreeable episodes of 
her life. But there was a faint warning 
somewhere within her that perhaps there 
was an iron hand within the velvet; per- 
haps that with which she played would in 
turn have her in its power. There was an 
intensity that was pleasant, but another 
degree would make one captive. 

There was a sense of rest to her in Bruce’s 
presence. There was in his eyes the mys- 
terious attraction of magnetism which 
sometimes is held so sweetly and power- 
fully in the glance of brown eyes. 

These thouglits went vaguely through 
Portia’s mind in the time that she sat there. 
She knew she must goin. She heard the 
sound of voices from another door. She 
was aware that the housekeepeY was greet- 
ing Mrs. Branch and asking for ‘ Portia.” 

It was one of the girl’s trials that that 
woman should always call her by her Chris- 
tian name—she pronounced it ‘* Porshy’’— 
but the housekeeper had known her pre- 
sent mistress ever since childhood and Por- 
tia had never been able to make up her 
mind to ask for some change. 

Mrs. Lunsford was an upright, practical 
woman, who could talk with tolerable cor- 
rectness, a capital housekeeper, and who 
privately thought ‘‘ Porshy ’’ Nunally more 
full of whims than any human being sheever 
knew. It was a whim that ‘‘Porshy” ob- 
jected to shaking hands with people merely 


| because they were introduced to her, and it 


Unconsciously she had spoken aloud, | 


was a whiim that she always kept her gloves 
on until she had greeted her, Mrs. Luns- 
ford. The elder woman once asked the girl 


| if she thought her hands made of any bet- 


| ‘*Never was a backwarder spring sence | 
or the moral courage to insist upon having | 


| peatedly, and then added, ‘‘’S’been s’cold | 


can’t nothin’ grow. ‘S’been awful cold. 

Portia kept scrupulously silent. She 
saw her aunt looked as if about to speak, 
and she made a rapid sign to her to refrain. 
She knew an avalanche of drawling words 
might easily be let loose upon them, and. 


ment bear it. 

The four miles, by the wood road, were 
rapidly traversed, and then, emerging on 
to the stage road, they soon came to the 
large, picturesque old house, with its acres 
behind it,which had been called, for longer 
than Portia could remember, Noon Hill 
Place. 

“Tt’s a delightful home,’ thought the 
| girl, noting for the thousandth time that 
the building was entirely in keeping with 
| its elms and pines, with the rocky pasture 





| 


its background, 


she did not feel as if she could at that mo- | 


sloping up behind it as if on purpose to be | 


ter stuff than were other people’s. 

‘*No, but they are my own,” 
reply. 

A distinction that was entirely lost upon 
Mrs. Lunsford. 

‘This promiscuous hand-shaking and 
kissing are digusting,’’ Portia once said, 


was the 


| with her most scornful curl of lip. 


‘See that you are not guilty in that way, 
then,’’ said her aunt somewhat contemptu- 
ously. 

‘*T never shall be.’ 

(TO BZ CONTINUED.) 


WE are accustomed to consider a signa- 
ture in the form of a cross-mark as a token 
of ignorance, and as kings and nobles in 
the past used it freely, set it down to the 
illiteracy of the time. Among the Saxons, 
however, this mark of the cross was re- 
quired after the signature as an attestation 
of good faith, in fact the symbol of an oath. 
The phrase ‘God save the mark’’ occurs 
several times in Shakspeare, and is ex- 
plained by Mr. Charles Knight as a refer- 
ence to this custom. 
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KIT. 


— 


BY WILTON BURTON. 





Mr. CRANMER was slowly pacing to and fro under the 
awning in front of his store. It was a bright, warm day 
in early spring. The China trees along the sidewalk were 
budding and the peach orchard over the way was gay with 
purple and white blossoms. The air was drowsy, and the 
solitary clerk within the store leaned on the counter and 


dozed undisturbed save by a fly that buzzed about his nose. | 


Business was dull. There had not been a customer in 
an hour, when a scare-crow figure, riding a caricature of 





| 
| 


j 


a mule, appeared in the street and slowly approached the | 


store. 

The figure was that of a negro man somewhat past 
middle age, intensely black, and wearing a crownless hat, 
through which protruded a tuft of grizzled wool ; a coat 
composed of variegated patches, trousers well worn and 
held together at the waist by a wooden skewer and pieced 


out with a pair of old boot-legs and the mortal remains of | 


shoes from which the soles had 
departed. 

Mr. Cranmer had seen him 
before and knew him to be 
a garrulous old fellow who 
generally carried his point by 
sheer force of lungs. So when 
he slid off the mule’s bare, 
sharp back and raised his tat- 
tered hat in respectful saluta- 
tion, Mr. Cranmer said : 

“To the point now, Sol; 
what do you want ?”’ 

‘**T year tell business pooty 
brief wid you, Mr. Crammer.” 

**So-so.”” 

“I’m a crappin’ on Mr. Slo- 
cum’s lan’ dis year. Maybe 
you yeared o’ dat ?”’ 

“ No. 9 

“Well, Mr. Slocum ’low I 
hatter git you to ‘vance for 
me; he say he too po’ to run 
me.”’ 

“*Didn’t you make any corn 
last year ?”’ 

‘*Craps tolerable sorry wid 
me las’ year. De wet drought 
drownded out my bottom corn ; 
den atter dat come de dry 
drought an’ naicherly perish 
my upling lan’.’’ 

‘*Maybe you'll fail again 
this year.”’ 

“IT mought, an’ den agin I 
moughten’t. Leas’ ways I aint 
er beener, ‘ceppin’ las’ year.” 

“What security can you 
give me?”’ 

“A morgin on dat ar mouse- 
cullud mar’ mule by de name 
o Kit. She’sa sooner. Wo, 
Kit ; don’t you be a kickin’ up 
none 0° yo’ rusties yer now.” 

There was no cause for 
alarm. The mule had merely 
moved her tail in feeble pro- 
test against a fly. 

“*T think the buzzards have 
a mortgage on her already,” 
said Mr. Cranmer. 

‘* Maybe dey is, but dey aint 
a gwine to git her, dough. 
Dey aint de fus’ one what 
ever had a morgin on her, an’ 
nobody aint never got her 
fum ole Sol yit. Moss Henry 
Slaughter, he thought he had 
her las’ year. Moss Henry 
mighty smart. At de een’ o’ 
de year, w’en I ax him what 
comin’ to me, he tuck his 
pencil an’ figger all over a big 
piece o’ paper. He say, ‘’aught’s a ’aught—’aught’s a 
’aught—’aught’s a ‘aught.’ W’en I year dat I knowed jis’ 
how it was gwine to turn out— 

**Aught’s a ‘aught, figger’s a figger, 
All for de w’ite man, none for de nigger. ° 
Moss Henry ’low, ‘you aint got nuff to pay out ; I’ll hatter 
take yo’ mule.’ 

“He tuck ole Kit home wid him an’ put her in de lot 
‘long er his yuther mules. But ole Kit knowed she 
didn’t b’long dar. She skip over dat stake an’ rider fence 
same es a deer. Shoo! Ole Kit got sense. She not 
gwine to stay wid nobody but ole Sol. 

‘*Next mornin’ Moss Henry hunt all over two planta- 
shuns, an’ w’en he come back home he foun’ ole Kit’s tail 
a stickin’ out’n his own fodder-stack. She done eat 
boddaciously eenside of it. Moss Henry. tuck an’ fotch 
her back to me, an’ say, ‘Here’s yo’ mule, Sol; she too 
peart for me.’ 

‘Yas, ser, dat’s a mighty ’ceivin’ mule. You see her a 
stan’in’ dar wid her haid down an’ her years a floppin’ 
over her eyes; she look es peaceful es a turkle dove. But 
don’t yo’ git too cloast to her; she mighty handy wid her 
hine laigs, I been knowin’ her a long time.” 

‘*T dare say you knew her previous to the war.’ 


, 


‘Is you a talkin’ about previous befo’ de war or pre- | 


vious atter de war?’’ 

‘* Before.” 

“* Well, I don’t zactly rickollect, but I knowed her en- 
jorin’ of de war. In dem days she use to th’ow ever’ one 
of ole moster’s niggers es fas’ es day could git on her. 





W’en ole moster’s son Billy growed up a right smart | 
chunk of a boy he ’low he could ride ary mule what ever 
went on fo’ laigs. 

“One Sunday Moss Billy ’clude he aint gwine to | 
meetin’. All de balance gone lef’ him at home. Hit was 
my day home dat Sunday. Atter w’ile Moss Billy say, 
s’e, ‘Unk Sol, saddle me a hoss ; I done change my notion 
*bout gwine to meetin’.’ 

“*T say, s’e, ‘Moss Billy, all de critters in de paster 
*ceppin’ ole Kit.’ 

‘**Well, den, ketch ole Kit for me,’ s’e, ‘an’ put my 
doom bits on her.’ 

‘“*T say, s’e, ‘Moss Charley done tuck your bits, an’ dey 
aint nary saddle yer ’ceppin’ dat Texas tree what aint 
never been kivered wid raw hide yit.’ 

‘**Well, go ’iong an’ git dat,’ Moss Billy say, pooty 
snappish. 

“*T put dat saddle on ole Kit. Hit had stirrups an’ a 
geart an’ a crooper on it same like any yuther saddle, 
only de wood was bar’. Ole Kit ’low she aint got no use for 
a crooper. She aint never been had nary one on her befo’. 
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FLOWERS AT THE WINDOW. 


‘*Moss Billy he put on his fine w’ite linen coat an’ puta 
big ripe squinch in de pocket of it, to eat w’en he git 


hongry. No sooner’n he git in de saddle ole Kit ’gin to 
rar. Moss Billy ‘low, ‘You can’t git me off, ole gal: 


I’m growed to you.’ 

““W’en ole Kit see she aint gwine th’ow him dat way 
she jis’ drap her haid ’twixt her fore feet an turn a sum- 
merset over on her back. W’en Moss Billy hit de groun” 
he roll over an’ over. He hike on to de bridle es he was 
flyin’ thu de a’r an’ pylled hit off’n de mule’s haid. Ole 
Kit fell on dat ole wooden saddle an’ smashed it all te 
pieces. W’en she ris’ off’n de groun’ day warn’t a nateral | 
thing on her ‘ceppin’ de ha’r what naicherly growed on | 
her. Moss Billy got up sorter slow, breshin’ his close wid 
his han’ an’ gruntin’ powerful. Dat squinch was mash | 
into a jelly, an’ de coat hit was dat bad stain Moss Billy | 
gin it to me. 

‘*Dey was a Yankee soger had a morgin on ole Kit en- 
jorin of de war. Leas’ways he thought he did. I wasa 
comin’ home fum de mill wid a bag o’ meal on ole Kit, an’ 
de fus’ thing I knowed I done rid’ up into Gin’! Rossaw’s 
critter comp’ny. Hit look like de whole yeth was kivered 
wid men an’ hosses. One Yankee rid’ up to me, he did, an’ 
he ‘low he kin beat me swappin’ hosses. Wid dat he 
sorter punch me wid de een’ o’ his gun, an’ me an’ de bag 
o’ meal both roll off'n ole Kit on de groun’. He tuck his 
saddle an’ bridle off'n his ole, po’, so’-back hoss an’ put | 
*em on olé Kit. Den he ’low, ‘ Dar’s yo’ hoss, an’ dish 
yer mule’s mine. Don’t you want to go ’long wid us an’ 
be free ?’ 


“I say, s’e, ‘Lemme go home an’ git my family fus’.’ 

‘*He say, ‘All right.’ 

‘*T tuck dat ole hoss an’ turn out in de woods, an’ w’en 
I git out o’ sight I tied him to a saplin’. Den I crope 
*longside o’ de road an’ watch dat Yankee an’ ole Kit, kaze 
I knowed dey warn’t gwine to ‘gree long. 

“Sho ‘nuff; *twarn’t no time fo’ he rattled his spur- 
rers longer Kit’s ribs, an’ she hump herself an’ everlast- 
in’ly spilt him on de groun’. Den she fa’rly flew thu de 
woods, bookity, bookity, book. Dey tuck atter her, but 
*twarn’t no use ; dem woods was powerful thick, an’ dey 
warn’t nobody could git along fas’ nuff to ketch ole Kit. 

‘‘ Well, I cotch ole Kit an’ dat Yankee hoss, an’ cyarr’d 
both on ’em home. When I got dar hit look powerful 
lonesome. Dey warn’t nary chicken nor nothin’ in sight, 
an’ de winders an’ doors of de big ’ouse was shot tight. I 
cyarr’d de two critters to de lot, an’ whilst I was a 
knockin’ about dar I yeared a fuss up in de fodder lof’. 
I peep thu a crack an’ seed ole moster up dar. W’en he 
yeard me he holler out, ‘Don’t shoot; I s’render.’ 

‘**T ‘low, ‘I aint in de shootin’ business, moster.’ 

‘*He say, s’e, ‘Is dat you, 
you ole black crow? Whar de 
Yankees ?” 

‘“‘T say, s’e, ‘Dey done gone.’ 

‘**Ole moster chum down out 
o’ de lof’. W’en he see dat 
Yankee hoss he say, s’e, ‘ Whar 
you git dat ole bag-er-bones ?” 

‘*T say, s’e, ‘I swap de bag 
o’ meal for hinggan’ dish yer 
saddle an’ brid 

‘*Well, we fed dat ole hoss 
an’ curried him reg’lar, an’ 
atter w’ile he turn out one 0’ 
de peartest critters in de set- 
tlement. 

‘* Atter freedom come out I 
say, s’e, ‘Moster, you know no- 
body ’ceppin’ me never could 
do nothin’ wid ole Kit; 
s’posin’ you sell her to me on 
a credick debt. I'll pay you 
w’en I make a crap.’ 

‘““Ole moster scratch his 
haid an’ study. Atter w’ile 
he say, s’e, ‘Sol, you been a 
toler’ble good nigger. You 
made many a dollar for me, 
an’ what’s mo’, dat yander 
hoss is your’n by rights; de 
Yankee gin him to you, So 
take him ‘long.’ 

““T say, s’e, ‘Moster, many 
an’ many’s de time I yeard 
you say nigger an’ mule jis’ 
made for one a ner’r. You 
keep de hoss an’ let me have 
de mule.’ 

‘He say, s’e, ‘All right, ef 
you ruther; de hoss wuth mo’ 
money dan what de mule is.’ ”” 

‘“*She may have been a 
lively mule in her time,” said 
Mr. Cranmer, ‘‘ but if all you 
say is true, she is too old to 
make a crop now. Do you 
know how long it’s been since 
the war?” 

**Not ’zactly, but I reckon 
hit’s about twelve year next 
cotton-plantin’ time.”’ 

‘*More than that. It’s sev- 
enteen years since the war 
ended. Your mule must be 
twenty-odd years old,”’ 

** Well, Mr. Crammer, I jis’ 
want to ax you one ques- 
tion. Did you ever know a 
mouse-cullud mar’ mule what 
b’longed to a free nigger to die 
fo’ she was thirty year ole?” 

Mr. Cranmer could not, on 
the spur of the moment, recall 
Still, not being quite talked to death, 


such an instance. 
he would not yield his point. 

‘*She is both old and poor,”’ he said. 
dead mule. She hasn’t moved an inch since she came here.” 


‘** She looks like a 


‘Yah! yah! yah!’ laughed old Sol. ‘‘She sorter 
like a little ole mule I seed in de show onct. Dat was de 
sensiblest mule what I ever see. Hit warn’t much big- 
ger’n one o’ deze yer gin-’ouse rats, but w’en hit sot itse’f 
hit was right dar, an’ all de men in dat show couldn’t 
make it move. You mought beat it, but hit jis’ stan’ dar 
an’ do some fancy kickin’. You mought pull by de 
bridle tell you pull its haid off ; hit wouldn’t move. Atter 
wile “long come a man what had on some mighty pooty 
streaked close, an’ he jis’ whisper in dat mule’s year, 8’e, 
‘Corn,’ an’ hit foller him right straight erlong. Dat’s 
what ole Kit waitin’ an’ lis’nin’ for you to say now. She 
*feared ef she move she might miss yearin’ you.” 

‘“‘Well, Baxter,’’ said Mr. Cranmer to his clerk, ‘I 
reckon we'll have to advance a little for Sol. Fix up the 
papers on his crop and mule.” 


Tue Satanic ScHoor is a name often given to a class 


| of writers whose productions are thought to be character- 


ized by an impatience of all restraint, a disgust at the 
whole constitution of society, and a presumptuous scorn of 
all moral rules as well as of the holiest truths of religion. 
Southey was the first to use this degrading appellation. 
Of the writers included under it, Byron, Shelley, Moore, 


| Bulwer, Rousseau, Victor Hugo, Paul de Kock and George 


Sands are the most prominent. 
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THE HousE THAT JILL BUILT.--I1. 








the plan of your house on the lot before it is 

made on paper, provided first the lot is a good 
one. Nothing shows the innate perversity of mankind 
more forcibly than the average character of the sites 
chosen for human habitations in cities, in villages and in 
the open country. Or does it rather indicate the instinc- 
tive struggle for supremacy over nature? The ‘dear old 


ff X 7 OU are quite right,’’ the architect wrote, ‘to fix 





nurse’ is most peaceably inclined toward us, yet we shall | 


never be satisfied till all the valleys are exalted and the 
hills laid low. Not because we object to hills and valleys 
—quite the contrary; but we must show our strength 
and daring. Nobody wants the North Pole, but we are 
furious to have a breach made in the wall that surrounds 
it. If we discover a mighty primeval forest we straight- 
way grind our axes to cut it down; an open prairie we 
plant with trees. When we find ourselves in an unclean, 
malarious bog, instead of taking the short cut out, shaking 
the mud from our feet and keeping clear of it for ever 








after, we plunge in deeper still and swear by all the bones 
of our ancestors that we will not only walk through it 
dry-shod, but will build our homes in the midst of it and 
keep them clean and sweet and dry. The good mother 
beckons to us with her sunshine and whispers with her 


fragrant breezes that on the other side of the river or | 


across the bay the land is high and dry, that just beyond 
the bluffs are the sunny slopes where she expected us to 
build our houses, and, like saucy children as we are, we 
say that is the very reason we prefer to go somewhere 
else. 

“Now if the particular spot of earth on which you ex- 


pect to set up the temple of your home is not well adapted | 


to that sacred purpose, think a bit before you commence 
digging. If it is low, wet and difficult of, drainage; if 
the surface water or the drains from adjacent lands have 
no outlet except across it; if its size and shape compel 

your house to stand so 


all the sunshine and gives 
you the odors of his din- 
ner and the conversation 
of his cook in exchange ; 
if there are no pleasant 
outlooks; if it is shaded 
by trees owned by some- 
body who will not be per- 
suaded to cut them down 
for love nor money—by 
all means turn it into a 
fish-pond, a sheep-pas- 
ture or a public park. 
You can never build upon 
it a satisfactory home. 
Perhaps it is within five 
minutes’ walk of the 
post-office and on the 
same street with Mrs. 
Adoniram Brown 
these considerations outweigh all others. 
there is no help for you. 
as it is. 

‘If you have a suspicion that the ground is naturally 
wet, that it contains hidden springs or conceals an imper- 
vious basin, making in effect a pool of standing water 
underground (Fig. 1), the first necessity is a clean outlet 
—not a sewer—low enough to underdrain the lot at least 
a foot and a half below the bottom of the cellar. Having 
found the clean outlet, lay small drain tiles, two or three 
inches in diameter, under the entire house and for several 


PMMA 


























Fig. 2. 


In that case 
You must make the best of it 


near your neighbor on | 
the south that he takes | 


| is as dry as it ought to 


and | 
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feet all around it, like 
a big gridiron (Fig. 2). 
When this is buried under 
one or two feet of clean 
gravel or sand you will 
have a permanently dry 
plot of ground to build 
upon. The same treat- 
ment will be effective if 


But there must be a ‘“‘cut- 
off *’ encircling the house. 


digging a trench a foot 
wide, reaching down to 
the drain tiles, and filling 
it nearly to the top with 
loose stones or coarse gra- 
vel, the surface of the 
ground being graded to 
slope sharply toward the 
trench. The surface water 
between it and the house 
and any moisture creep- 
ing toward the house from 
without will then be 
caught in this porous 
trap and fall to the grid- 
iron (Fig. 3). 

‘** It is possible, theoreti- 
cally, to build an under- 
ground cellar so tight that it may be lifted up on posts 
and used for a water-tank, or set afloat like a compart- 
ment-built iron steamer. Such walls may be necessary 
under certain circumstances. They may be necessary for 
cellars that are founded in swamps, in salt marshes below 
the level of the sea and in old river-beds, where the origi- 
nal iniquity of the standing water is made still more 
iniquitous by the inevitable foulness of the washing from 
streets and the unclean refuse from sinks and back doors. 
But for buildings that have four independent walls, with 
room enough for a man to ride around his own house ina 
wheelbarrow without trespassing on his neighbors, and 
which are not hopelessly depressed below all their sur- 
roundings, it is better to use a little moral suasion on the 
land itself than to spend one’s resources in a defiant 
water-proof construction. Instead of drain tiles small 
stones covered with a thia layer of hay or straw before 
being buried in the sand may be used if more economical. 

“Tf you cannot find the clean outlet for these buried 
drains or tiles below the level of the cellar bottom, then 
raise the cellar, house and all. No matter if you are 
accused of having a ‘stuck up’ house—better be stuck 
up than stuck in the mud. 


well above the level of thorough drainage. If this hap- 


pens to carry it above the surface of the ground set the | 


house on posts and hang the cellar under the floor like a 
work-bag under a table or the basket to a balloon, 


and extend below the 
action of frost; but if 
the wall above the grid- 
iron and below the pav- 
ing of the cellar is of 
hard stones or very hard 
bricks laid in cement 
there will be little risk 
from rising moisture. 

“After all the chicf 
danger is not from un- 
derground springs, from 
clean surface water or 
an occasional rising of 
the floods, but from the 
unclean wastes that in 
our present half-civil- 
ized state are constantly 
going out of our homes 
to poison and pollute 
the earth and air around 
them.” 

“TTalf-civilized in- 
deed!’’ said Jack, in- 
terrupting the reading 
of the letter. ‘‘Besides, 
he is premature as well 
as impertinent. He 
doesn’t know but the 
house will stand on a 
granite boulder.” 

“T suppose he intends 
to warn us, and I am 
not certain that our lot 


be. At all events we 
will have some holes 
dug in different places 
and see if any water 
comes into them,”’ 

“Of course it will. 
Haven’t we just had 
the ‘equinoctial’? The 
ground is full of water 
everywhere.” 

“Tf it is full this 
spring it will be full 
every spring. We may 
as well order the drain 
tiles.”’ 

“Tt shall be done,”’ 
said Jack. ‘‘ Now let 
us have the second pro- 
viso. TI hope it will be 
shorter than the first.’’ 


Raise it till the entire cellar is | 


the ground is “springy.” | 


This you can make by | 


| wise, with the stairs on the west side of the house. 
“The foundation walls must indeed touch solid bottom 





‘And, secondly,”’ Jill continued reading, ‘provided 
you know what your house is for. It is my conviction 
that of all the people who carefully plan and laboriously 
build themselves houses scarcely one in ten could give a 
radical, intelligent reason for building them. To live in 
of course ; but how to live is the question, and why. As 
they have been in the habit of living? As their neighbors 
live? As they would like to live? As they ought to live? 
Is domestic comfort and well-being the chief motive? It 
is not usually; hence there are in the world a great many 
more houses than homes.”’ 

‘*Oh, bother the preaching! It’s all true, but we don’t 
happen to need it. When is he coming?” 

‘*Next week, and he hopes we shall have ‘some general 
idea of what we want.’ How very condescending! I 
know precisely what I want as I can easily show him.” 

Jill accordingly produced a fresh sheet of ‘‘cross-sec- 
tion’’ paper, on whose double plaid lines the most helpless 





tyro in drawing can make a plan with mathematical accu- 
racy provided he can count ten, and on this began to draw 
the plan of the first floor, expounding as she drew. 

“Tf we call the side of the house which is next the 
street the front, the main entrance must be at the east 
side, because we need the whole of the south side for our 
living rooms. 
You know the 
view toward the 
south-west is 
the finest we 
shall have, es- 
pecially from 
the chambers.”’ 

“How do I 
know? I didn’t 
climb the step- 
ladder.”’ 

‘‘And we must have a large bay window directly on 
that corner. The hall must run through the house cross- 
As 
there is nothing to be seen in this direction except the 
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white walis and green blinds of the par- | 
The windows on the stair landing 
shall have stained glass. The dining-room 
will be across the hall, with plenty of east- 
ern windows, and behind that the kitchen 
with windows at opposite sides. But you 
wouldn’t understand the beauty of my 
kitchen arrangements now. By-and-by 
when you are wiser I will explain them. 
Do you like a fireplace in the hall, Jack ?”’ 

“T don’t know asI do. Do you?” 

“‘Of course! certainly.” 

“T shall be of all men most miserable 
without one. Can’t we have two?’ 

‘*Perhaps so; but first let me read you 
Cousin Bessie’s letter : 

‘My Dearest Jitu: I’m perfectly delighted 
to hear about the new house. - It will be an 
immense success; I know it will—you are so 
wise and so practical. How I shall enjoy visiting 
you! It is delightful to build houses now. 
Everybody thinks so much more of the beauti- 
ful than they used to. Some of my friends have 
the loveliest rooms. The tones are so harmoni- 
ous, the decorations so exquisite! Such sympa- 
thetic feeling and spiritual unity! I wish you 
could see Kitty Kane’s hall. It isn’t bigger 
than a bandbox, but there’s the cunningest little 
fireplace in one corner, with real antique and- — 
irons and the quaintest old Dutch tiles. They 
never make a fire in it. Couldn’t if they wanted 
to—it smokes so; but it is so lovely and gives 
the hall such a sweet expression. You will for- 
give me, won’t you, Jill dear? but you know 
you are so practical, and I do hope you won’t 
forget the esthetic needs of home life. 

‘Your loving cousin, 


. 
oF 





Bsr.’” 

“Let's give up the hall fireplace,’ said 
Jack. 

‘“‘By no means; our hall is large and 
needs a fireplace—one that will not smoke 
and will warm not only the hall in very 
cold weather, but the whole house when it 
isn’t quite cold enough for steam. The 
sides and back will be of iron with an air- 
chamber behind them, into which fresh air | 
will be brought from out of doors and | 
come out well warmed at the sides.’’ (Jill’s 
idea was something like Fig. 4 for the 
plan.) 

“It will be a capital ventilator too for 
the centre of the house. There will be a | 
damper in the hearth to let the ashes down 
into the ash-pit. I suppose a stove would 
answer, but this will be better because it 
won’t have to be blacked, and it will last 
as long as the house lasts.”’ 

‘*How will it look standing out there all 
alone by itself ?”’ 

‘* Haven't I told you, my dear, that what- 
ever is well looks well ?”’ 

“Yes, but it takes a mighty faith to be- 
lieve it, and I’m not a mustard-seed. What 
is the little room in the southwest corner 
for ?”’ 

‘‘That is the library, and for an ordinary 
family it is large enough. It is twelve feet 
by fourteen. It will hold three or four 
thousand books, a table, a writing-desk, 
a lounge and three or four easy-chairs. 
More room would spoil the privacy which 
belongs to a library and make it a sort of 
common sitting-room. Moreover, by draw- 
ing aside the portiéres and opening the 
doors we can make it a part of the large 
room when we wish to, and on the other 
hand when they are closed and the bay 
window curtains drawn, instead of one 
large room we shall have three separate | 
apartments for three solitary misanthropes, 
for three téte-d-tétes, or for three incompat- | 
ible groups, not counting the hall—no, nor 
the stair-landing, which will be a capital 
place for a quiet’’— 

‘* Flirtation.”’ 

At this point they were interrupted by a | 
telegram from Aunt Melville begging them | 
not to begin on George’s plan, as she had | 
found something much more satisfactory. 
E. C. GARDNER. 











THE wearers of Bernhardt gloves have 
antiquity on their side, if nothing more. 
The cave men’s habits and mode of life have | 
been defined of late with unexpected dis- 
tinctness, recent discoveries in France, Bel- 
gium and Switzerland having made this 
practicable. Professor Boyd Dawkins has 
recently given the minutest account we | 
have ever had of this life, and among other 
curious items:as to modes of dress and or- | 
namentation we find gloves made with two 
and sometimes three and four fingers, and 
reaching very uearly to the elbows. The 
beginning of rouge is also found in their | 
profuse use of red raddle, and stone 
‘*bangles’’ were probable quite as charm- 
ing and equally uncomfortable with those 
of to-day. Is there anything new under 
the sun? 








It is so true that misfortunes never come | 
singly that the true philosopher is he who | 
nerves himself to bear not the past but the 
cor ing trial. 


| lutely dry cabin. 


| are its worst faults. 
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SAILING FOR HEALTH. 


(Continued from page 248.) 





What we have written so far suggests 
reasonably smooth water to the cautious 
one. Cruises and explorations inland, or 
along the coast when the barometer indi- 
cates fair weather, are the legitimate and 
reasonable restrictions, beyond which no 
advocate cares to advise the amateur to 
go. Fortunately, even with such limita- 
tions the possibilities in the way of health 
and muscle-making during a summer va- 
cation are immense. 

But there is the salt sea with its enchant- 
ment for some—men who really do love all 
the uncertainties it involves, and whose 
dreams when wearied in the race after 
business prosperity are of the time when 
they can afford a yacht, in which for a 
whole month they can eruise and direct 
their course whither they will. Here and 
there through our magazine literature 
during the last ten years some such hope 
realized has found expression ; it is notable, 
too, how much more frequently of late 
than formerly. Dig down through the 
prudential reserve under which most men 
hide their innermost desires and you will 
find hard pressed under life’s daily duty 
the longing for some such freedom becom- 
ing almost irresistible at times. Will any 
cne show how we are necessarily the worse 
for its gratification? There are a score of 
reasons which could be given in its behalf. 
I know a grave, dignified gentleman, one 
whose name is a tower of strength, and 
whose judicial decisions will form through 
all the future a large part of what is best 
in equity of this generation’s legacy to the 
next, who has confessed to me that with 
coming spring he longs to ‘“‘ go a-fishing.”” 
Why then should he repress this or any 
other natural desire implanted mainly in 
the interest of vigorous digestion, sound 
sleep and friendship with all men? True, 
there is danger in yachting if one desires 
to run into it; but on the other hand all 
the invigoration of the pastime may be 
gained as safely as though crossing a ferry. 

Size in a yacht is no eriterion whatever 


| of comfort or of safety. A large, costly 


vessel may be (nay, often is) more uncom- 
fortable and dangerous than a small one. 


| England it is especially popular. 








Even extended cruises may be undertaken | 


-| by experienced men in ridiculously small 


yachts. Without going back to the time 
when the sea-kings terrorized the English 
coast, it may serve a useful purpose to re- 
member that the larger vessel of Martin 
Frobisher was twenty-five tons, and the 
smaller only ten; yet with these the brave 
old ‘‘heart of oak’’ crossed the wide At- 
lantic in the face of wind and current, from 


England into the Arctic strait which will | 


for ever commemorate his exploit. 

Figure 3 shows the Zivira (taken by per- 
mission from Forest and Stream), an iron 
cutter only eighteen feet long, which, with 


a crew of a man and a boy, cruised our | 


Such a trip in such a 
craft may appear reckless in the extreme ; 
it shows however that size and safety are 


| coast from New York to the Gulf of Mexico | 
| and back again. 


not synonymous terms, for on one occasion | 


open ocean and yet returned with an abso- 
But adventures of this 
kind are not for the amateur, nor are they 
to be advised by us. Their only value is 


| to show how much safety and comfort may 


be found in a very small and cheap yacht, 


| and so to open the way for men of limited 


health and means, who need and crave such 
recreation, to find it. 

This naturally enough leads to a conside- 
ration of the model for a cheap yacht. It 


| is a much vexed question; but if modern 


instruction is worth anything we may fairly 
accept as proven, that the ‘‘cat boat,’’ so 
common on our waters, is about the most 
dangerous form into which hull and sail 
can be united. Its vices are that it carries 
its mast so far forward as to crowd the bow 
under in a heavy sea, and its large sail, in 


| one piece, is too unmanageable in a strong 


These 
The ‘sloop rig” is 
better in these respects; while for speed 
and safety combined in boats small enough 
to be managed by one man the disposition of 
sail shown in Figure 3 is the best. Certainly 
so far as the wide experience derived from 
the English waters teaches anything, it 
teaches this. Good as the cutter is for 
single-handed cruising, where a combina- 
tion of speed and safety is desired, a still 
safer one is found in the ‘‘ yawl rig ;”’ it is, 
however, not so likely to give speed. But 
as cruising for health and for recreation is 
fast taking the place of the regatta, the 
yawl is becoming proportionately more 
popular. In the single-handed cruisers of 


wind and often leads to a capsize. 





| this tiny vessel was blown from the Caro- | 
| lina coast clear ‘‘ off soundings” into the 





| phan, as in time he must, and his troubles 





| ulemas, who, till he sets up a harem, re- 


deprived of the necessity for muscular labor. 





In this | 
country it is most frequently met with in | 
Boston and in San Francisco—the cities 
most given to deep-sea cruising, a fact | 
which by the way might be regarded as 
teaching something of the value of ‘‘the 
rig’’ from the standpoint of. safety. Thus | 
far Philadelphia has, I believe, but one 
yawl in her fleet. So deeply have I been 
impressed with the special merits of the 
yawl, knowing how popular it is among the 
English gentlemen who take to the water 
for recreation, and also how very little is 
known of it here, that I have requested Mr. 
W. P. Stephens, of Staten Island, to furnish 
Figure 4, representing his little cruiser, 21 
feet long and 7 feet wide on water line, 
The heavy iron keel precludes all danger of 
a capsize, and her cabin is large enough for 
two boon companions, or even for a third 
with reasonable comfort on a short cruise. 
Such a boat should cost about seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars built and fitted out 
for sea. (A shows shelves for sails; B, 
chain locker ; C, cabin locker and berths ; 
D, shelves for stores, ete.; F, ice drawer 
and water tank; K, cabin floor; L, cock- 
pit or place. to sit and steer.) The deep 
draft of such a little ship is more than com- 
pensated for by her greater safety and con- 
sequently greater cruising capacity. 

Such a yawl, or the Zlvira, could in 
safety do up our coasts and bays from New | 
York, including the Hudson and the Sound, | 
down to the Carolinas at least, and all the 
navigable streams between, encountering 
no danger which moderate seamanship 
would not be equal to, providing always 
that a barometer were carried and its indi- 
cations heeded. 

Looking at this question purely from the 
standpoint of a medical man, I am satisfied 
that if one person or two of the class who 
are ‘‘only a little ailing,”” but who fear | 
consequences, who have made up their 
minds to lie off a year and build up, were 
to invest in such a little ship, learn to man- 
age her and do their own work on board, 
they would derive more benefit from such 
a year of cruising at less cost than by seek- | 
ing the ordinary health resorts, where they 
would live in an invalid atmosphere and be 








Enduring health, especially to those whose 
minds have been overtaxed, comes most 
certainly, as Tyndall found it, in ‘‘ hours of 
exercist,’’ be they taken in the Alps, or 
on the ocean or sea shore. 

The yearly cost of keeping canoe or sneak- 
box in repair would be merely nominal. 
That of the little cutter or yawl must of 
course be greater, but need not at the very 
outside exceed on the average eighty dol- 
lars a year. 

One word more in favor of the aquatic 
vacation. One may carry with him what 
books he requires to avoid mental stagna- 
tion; or if he be of scientific turn, such 
instruments as he needs to prosecute his 
researches ; or travel, well provided, to the 
fishing grounds of which old Isaak Walton 
would be envious, or to shooting resorts 
where the water fowl throng the waters. 
The sailor in these little vessels should for 
his own sake learn amateur photography. 

To one trained to be his own company 
(and who should not be?) the hours at 
anchor (when off duty) are full of new life, 
new imaginings and fresh plans for the 
future, just as those under sail are full of 
health and exhilaration to any soul worth 
gilding with hope. 





J. T. RotHrock. 


PROBABLY no bachelor on earth knows so 
few of the delights of that ordinarily. law- 
less and delightful condition as him of 
Turkey. Be he young or gray-headed it is 
all the same. Church and State are both 
against him. He must live with his par- 
ents, and while thus under tutors and gov- 
ernors the authorities content themselves 
with periodical reprobation of his manners 
and customs. But let him become an or- 


begin. No householder may take a young 
man into his family without special per- 
mission from the civil authorities, and be- 
fore this is granted the landlord must be 
able to prove that the lodger can be waited 
on with no outrage to morals—that is, with 
no employment of the female members of 
the family. Should he take a house him- 
self he is forbidden to live in it unless a 
sister or an elderly aunt is in charge; if 
not he must live as he can till somebody, 
for love or money, provides him a cha- 
perone or some ancient woman who can 
play propriety. And even when secured 
the office includes also that of domestic 
spy, every word and act being reported to 
all the muftis and cadis and imams and 





gard him as given over to all iniquity. 





| slaves,’’ was said to a missionary. 


THE STILL HOUR. 


THOU HAST THE DEW OF THY YOUTH. 
Psalms cx: 3. 

THE young day breaks and the fresh bud wakes, 
Bathed in a crystal dew ; 

To the genial sky spreads its blushing dye 
And breathes its fragrance too. 

This is the hour that we prize the flower— 
Oh, seize the precious truth, 

That to Him in Heaven should be sweetly giver, 
The dewy hours of youth! 


Noon’s thirsty ray shall steal away 
The scent from its golden cup, 

And the feverish breeze on the petals seize 
And drink the fragrance up. 

To that loved breast where thou caressed, 
Reposed in joyous hour, 

Thou would’st not bring that wasted thing, 
A ruined, withered flower ! 


Then dread to bring such offering 
To Him, thy friend more true ; 
Thy young heart’s vow present him now, 
Fresh in its morning dew. 
E’er grief or care or sin impair, 
Thy loveliness of youth, 
The treasure bear, fresh, pure and fair, 
To Him the God of Truth. 
L. A. FRANCES. 


THE best proof of the pqyer of prayer 
is praying. “ad 

GRUMBLERS never work, and workers 
never grumble.—Dr. Williams. 


WEIGH each day’s self-interests in the 
scales of eternity.— Wm. Durant. 








LIFE, according to an Arabic proverb, 
consists of two parts—the past a dream, 
the future a hope. * 


THE same use of faculties which settles 
questions of policy in daily life is to deter- 
mine the direction of Christian endeavor.— 
J. L. Lodge. 


CHRISTIAN work is always personal work. 
The interest we take in individuals is al- 
ways rewarded. Men are saved one by one. 
—J. L. Wyly. 


LivE and act to-day. He who spends 
one-half of his time in enjoying his to-mor- 
rows will spend the other half in regretting 
his yesterdays.— W. P. Breed. 

THE members of every Christian church 
stand in the pulpit beside their pastor and 
enforce or weaken all that he proclaims by 
what they are or what they do.—Noah Por- 
ter. 


DEEP convictions setting in the right di- 
rection hold the soul steady in its course 
against the comparatively lighter influences 
and passions which fret the surface of life. 
—W. C. Gray. 


THE necessary amount of money to carry 
the Gospel into all the world would scarcely 
serve as a wholesome depletion of the ple- 
thoric luxury of the professing church of 
Christendom.—Z. P. M. 





‘*You cannot preach to those ignorant 
“Then 
I will sell myself as a slave and will preach 
to them as I toil at their side,’’ was the 
noble rejoinder.—R. H. Williams. 


WHEN those of generous disposition fall 
through habits of dissipation we should re- 
member that the demon of temptation 
walks hand in hand with the most lovable 
traits of human nature.—M. F. Wilson. 


UNDER the laws of Providence life is a 
probation ; probation is a series of tempta- 
tions; temptations are emergencies, and 
for emergencies we need the preparation 
and safeguard of prayer.—Austin Phelps. 


THERE are certain great truths that have 
a place in your belief, as God, Christ, the 
future life of the soul. There are certain 
great principles of life that seem right to 
you, as truth, honor, respect for the Sab- 
bath and things sacred, and on these you 
ought to stand, and though you may not 
be certain as to all forms of truth, live a 
religious life by those truths and principles 
which you do know.—H. W. Thomas. 


HuMAN imagination never literally cre- 
ates; its pictures are but new combina- 
tions of existing objects. But the New 
Testament portraiture of Christ is not a 
happy combination, a marvelous union of 
any known features or virtues ever befoe 
seen on earth. We know the fishermen of 
Galilee could never have originated it, as 
we know that Peter could never have carved 
the Apollo Belvidere or Paul have painted 
the Sistine Madonna.— Newman Smyth. ~ 

J. L. RussE.e. 
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THE CHICKERING 
Piano 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improve- 
The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in power 
and purity, length and sweetness of tone, leave 
nothing to be desired. The Chickering 
SQUARE PIANOS in all the usual styles are 
unrivaled. The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT 
has the justly celebrated patented metallic | 
action, which forever prevents the possi- | 
bility of atmospheric interference with the | 
action of the instrument, and adapts it for | 
use in any climate. 


CORRECT STYLES IN 


SPECIALTIES IN 


Fine Stationery, 


NOVELTIES IN 


MENUS « DINNER CARDS 


No. 1121 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GEO. W. SMITH & CO. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


ART FURNITURE 


—-AND—- 
Hardwood Interior Decoration. 


Factory: Powelton Ave., ab. 39th St. 
Salesroom : No. 1216 Chestnut Street, 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 
TWO VOLUMES IN ONE. 


A handsome volume, printed from sere new ype and 
containing nearly 700 es. Price, y $1.50. Ask 
for Ogilvie & Co.’s edition, as all - SA, from $1.00 
upward. Sold by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt 
of price. Address, 


J. S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
25 ROSE STREET, NEW York. 


REMOVAL 


ments. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS : 
80 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. | 156 Tremont 8t., Boston, 


: PHILAD’A, 











SHOPPIMG BY MAIL 


Our customers living at 
a distance are well served 
by our postal system. We 
send samples and prices 
on inquiry, and forward 
goods ordered by mail or 
express. This large de- 
partment is organized as 
well as most banks and the 
system insures prompt- 
ness and fidelity in every 
respect. 

t@"Send for our new 
Catalogue for Spring and 
Summer. 


Apprgss, 





We Beg to Announce to the Public that we 
have REMOVED our Principal Sales- 
rooms and Offices to 


25 East [4th St., New York, 


Where we will in a few days be able to supply very su- 
perior SILK magnetic goods and other LIGHT SUM- 
MER APPLIANCES, in addition to our regular goods. 
We are also extending the application of the ‘* Wil- 
sonia’? principle into 
MAGNETIC SHEETS, PILLOWS, CUSH- 
IONS, CHAIR SEATS, VEST LININGS, 
HATS, NECKTIES, CORSETS, WAISTs, 
BRACES, aul many other articles. 





4@-Send for testimonials from hundreds of marvel- 
ous cures in paralysis, inflammatory rheumatism, an- 
chylosis, asthma, bronchitis, inflammation of the lungs, 
heart disease, albuminous urine, locomotor ataxia, out, 
varicose vains, catarrh, pheumonia, bleeding a 
lungs, congestion of the kidneys, and spinal disease 

Many valuable references, from persons whose name 3 
we cannot publish, will be given upon personal applic:- 
tion at our New York office. 


“ WILSONIA” 


Magnetic Clothing Company, 


23 EAST MTH ST., NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 465 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 
GS fe BS eae ae 
A palatable and effective remedy for Dyspepsia an‘ 

Sea-sickness. Sold by all druggists. 
Depot, 59 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK City. 


Joun WaAnaMAKER, 
Dry Goods, Ladies’.Gen- THIRTEENTH STREET, 


tlemen’s and Children’s 
Wear and Housekeeping PHILADELPHIA. 


Appointments. 
[Mention this paper. } 


A UNIQUE PAMPHLET. 


Catalogue of the Third Regular Exhibition of the 
Rochester Art C _ with 22 full-page (8!4x6) sketches. 
By mail, 30 cents 

SCRANTOM, WETMORE & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
Meosheater, aT. “=. 


EATS the WORLD 


Send for Price List 








THE HORIZONTAL 


Lee Cream Frown 


C. G. BLATCHLEY Manr'a. 
No. 308 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EVERY TEING 


—IN— 





No. 1230 Chestnut Street. 
R. LEVICK’S SON & CO. 


BC 0: ANDSOME cHromo CARDs, New & Artistic 


Send $1, $2, $8 or & 

CAND " for a retail box by ex- 
press of the best Can- 

dies in America, put up elegantly and strictly pure. 
Suitable for presents. Refers to all Chicago. Address, 


GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago, 


designs,name on,in case 10c, Acknowledged best sold, 
Album of Samples 25c. F. W. Austin, Fair Haven Coun, 


$25 Worth of Books Free | gsi 


GET UP A CLUB OF FIVE FOR 
The Library of Universal Knowledge, 


and you will receive $25 worth of any books pub- 
lished in the United States, except subscription books, 
that you may select,without paying a cent for them. 
Sixteen page pamphlet containing Full Directions, Guar- 
antee, Sample Pages, etc., Free. 




















Address, 8S. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, 


74 and 76 Beekman Strect, New York. 














A WONDERFUL BOOK. 
The American Popular Dictionary, $1, 00, This useful and elegant volume isa 


ewes ge e Library and Eeegyetoome 
as well as the best Dictionary in the world. Superbly bound in cloth and gilt. No 
pocket aftair, buta ee volume. it pm ven Ma word in the English language, 
mation up epelisng and ~ Miibalgy, Bl ae — amount mite a 
, y, American Histo: 
gg TR costs §9. vend 





r Dictionary conta s only St wee 
‘e have examined the American mg 4 
ale find itegood work. wt is certainly a valuable book, and is very chea 
é as) ed for it.” eninge In nterior. ‘“ We have never geen lis equal, either in price, 
: frig sor enatents._ "—Christian Advocate. “Worth ten times the i 


the cheape | ei fe 
vege o ' et fori, an and. it should be i — 
e libra or reference, many More expens! work n ispensed 
cn aw At. ofthis county, history. business, laws, etc., is inexcusable a= any man. 
Note Sho price. Si, postees KJ 4h to agen' ffer ou. 
Hs = ll return thi. advertiseme: itor e above book, with 20 days 
‘ou see this aorta we = iit gi e fol retrend ~X FREE, pro ided ap ee en- 
wegou and agree upon your honor tp show the 
re “s thout Seema nor chy | < sell » bay o! 








close: cents to = ai 


tet ont THE at a 


ames for WY, inter 5 
Mineies #5 Faucy-Work Patterns: 10@ Selections 
cards; lpk. Funcards; 1 pk. Escort cards; L. 
Shenlod ‘uzziles, and the Home Librar. ary oe Pie 
ress Company or Bank in Boston. Address at o ce ENDA 
n, Mass. me. Hyon make your first order for one dozen books we will give you in addition to 
and a beautiful Silver Plated Napkin Ring. 


Soke oleae Tearpeone one set of 


RUBBER GOODS | 


DREKA  Aikk 


WEDDING INVITATIONS | INLAND, MARINE USE AND EXPORT. 


| 








READY PAINT 








CORNELIUS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 


UNIQUE METAL WORK, 
Fine Porcelain and Bronze Lamps, 


1382 CHESTNUT STREET, 


MIXED 


Amn Excellent Article for 


Will Resist Changes of Temperature and Climate 
Useful for Skilled or Unskilled Hands. | 
Manufactured only by 
CHARLES H. HOWELL & CO., 
waka” I Pa pees ca 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Color mies Cards sent on dcnbmmmmce 3 | 


ETHERINGTON, 








wre FED 
s Hillborn &o 21M G 
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sige 17, 19, 21 ano 23 N. sunane ST. 
Dka Rig at \ns- 
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“Ries un %) 251040 INCH: 
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‘THEANNEAR®| | 
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““STANDARD”’ SHAFT-COUPLING SPRINGS 


(superseding rubbers), cer- 
tain and everlasting, Anti- 


Rattlers. Pair mailed for 25 
cents, stamps, or one dozen 
pairs prepaid for $1.70. Any 
young man can sell hundreds 
of pairs in his town at 50 cts. 
a pair, put on the buggy (can 
put a pair on in 3 minutes). 


A. G, MOREY & 00., 


LA GRANGE, ILLS. 







Cr , Sole Manuf'rs. (Patented), 
\ . Elegant! Elevating! Entertaining! 
b] 
ls} | JULIA McNAIR WRIGHT’S 
Mpy so™ New Book, “PRACTICAL LIFE.” 
ange NRE ee A handsome volume, over 600 pp., discussing Indi- 
JF THE C CH OICES' \ — Cc rh re, Etlavette B Business, Love, dak autle 


wiTtH GR 


PREPARE 
MEDAL or SUPERIORITY 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE I88I. 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES FOR SALE 
Magic Lanterns and Slides Wanted. 
Automatic Cabinet Organs Only $5. 
TIEO. J. TARBACH 809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


acne Med: with: ate, adm Yable views a ‘and 9 wholesome sug- 
gestions, It ought to be in every house.’ 
Gaatrat Be ptist, St. Louis, Mo. ‘*Itis 
a theron hly good na beautiful book.* 

nterior, Chicago, says: ‘‘It strikes us as the 
solieat one beet Sram her pen. 

ttsb urge Christian Advocate says : ‘‘ its 

le ssome a to be taught and enforced in every house- 
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clear type, artistic binding, magnificent full-page 
colored plate 8s. Prices low. Terms liberal. Sales rapid, 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, Send for particu- 
lars to J. C.. McCURDY & CO,, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Description of this Cut, with 
over O other valuable illustra- 
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Nonotuck Silk Co., 


Tlorence, Mass. 
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Beatty's Parlor Organs 


tas 4 NEW _AND EFFECTIVE Aojom IN A 
VERY POPULAR CAS 


5 OCTAVES, 22 STOPS, 6 SETS REEDS, 


As follows: 2 Sets of 21-2 Octa¥es ench, cantons 18ct powerful 16 ft. 
tone Sub-Lass, 1 Set of } amps Morn. 1 Bet of Voix Coe 
leste._ 1 Set Pice hese are all of the celebrated 


GOLDEN TONGUF REEDs, whose pure limpid 
tone is producing such a revolution among Cabinet 


STOP SPECIFICATIONS. 

(1) Diapason Forte, (2)SUB-BASS, (3) Princi- 
pal Forte, (4) Duleet (5)Diapason, (6) Orches- 
1 Forte, (7) Vox Humana, (8)’Piccolo, (9) 
Violina, (10) V: Ma F (11) Vox Argen- 
tina, (12)olian, (13) Echo, (14) Dulciana, (15) 
Clarionet. (16) Vox Celeste, (17) Coupler a 

—_ ue, (18) Flute Forte, (19)G 
OP, = French Horn alo, ( 201) Ret it 
top. 22)Grand Organ Knco Swell 
— uy only ee that contain Octavo 
Coupler and Sub-Bass, they double the powcr 
of the instrument, it has one manual, two 
knee stops, carved, turned and olishe d 
handles, two (2) lamp stands of unique do- 
sign, carved an eset oppo spe pockct, 
artistic fret-work music rnamental 
front slip, pancled sliding etait with lock, 
Solid Blnck-W ainu tt, Case, carved in most 
ornate style; beautiful large top as shown in 
cut; upright rubber cloth bellows, stccl 
springs, metal foot platcs, rollers for mov- 
ing, =< A ine 2in.; Depth, 24 in. 
fin ycight, boxed, 400 Ibs., 

NE EL, N 0. 18,0 


Ty ‘s pet +” New and 
Novel, & and Produces charming orchestral 
great beauty of toneand varicty. 
ne V ae Subliante, Vox Argentina, Pic- 
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IN LIGHTER VEIN 


P.O. D.C. 


Tue post-office delivery clerk is an official 
paid by the government of the United States to 
make the traveling public, and those who have 
not got lock boxes paid for quarterly in advance, 
feel that there are worse things than not getting 
the letters they expected. The worse things are 
the delivery clerk himself and the manner in 
which he treats the anxious inquirer. There is 
no impetuous haste about the movements of the 
delivery clerk, but, instead, there is a calm re- 
pose of manner and leisurely disregard of time, 
as he turns to his pigeon holes to look for a let- 
ter for-you, and, becoming interested in the 
reading of a postal eard, forgets all about your 
presence. 





We heard a man say the other day that the | 


average delivery elerk is of a retiring disposi- 
tion—he will retire behind a desk for half an 
hour to finish reading the catastrophe of a Sea- 
side i novel, while the unlettered public 
howl like oghorns outside, and pound on the 
sides of the window with their sticks and um- 
brellas. 

The post-office delivery clerk is really a very 
mild and inoffensive creature—when he is dead 
or discharged. In his official capacity, how- 
ever, he is not excessively communicative or op- 
pressively polite. He never comes out of his 
window to chat with a friend or to point out to 
a stranger the way to the court house. There 
are several characteristics and eccentricities of 
the delivery clerk that may be worth mention- 
ing. He will look at the inquiring one in a pre- 
occupied sort of wa: ay and when the latter states 
that his name is J. F. Wilson, and asks if there 
are any letters for him, the clerk will go intoa 
reverie over about forty letters that he will fish 
out of the W box. After he examines them all 
and has had ten minutes of a joint discussion 
with the first assistant mailing clerk with re- 
gard to whether the second throw that Smith 
made last night was two sixes and a three or 
two threes and a six, he will then look overa 
few more letters, until he comes to one that 
looks as if it might fit the man outside, and 
—e to the window says, ‘“‘ Youare sure your 
name isn’t J. P. Williams, are you?” as if Wil- 
son might have lost or mislaid his name and un- 


consciously picked up some other man’s name | 


by mistake, as one might exchange a hat or an 
umbrella. When the man assures him that his 
name, as well as he can remember, is Wilson, 
the clerk looks disgusted and disappointed be- 


cause he is again balked in disposing of some of 


his stale literature. 


The most exasperating specimen of delivery 


clerk is the one who has the reputation of hav- 
ing a remarkable memory. He remembers, or 
pretends to remember, the names of all the let- 
ters in all the pigeon holes from A to Z, and we 
never saw a man yet who wouldn’t doubt the 
accuracy of his statement when, without look- 
ing through his stock of letters, he says : 
nothing for that name.’’ ° 


THE BEST THE CHEAPEST. 


IN a fit of desperation, says a correspondent, 
I went down to Chinatown, which is another 


“Naw,. 


name for the lower end of Mott street,in search | 


of a servant. I went into one of the groceries, 
and a grave and reverend Chinaman, who 
looked as if he had the wisdom of the centuries 
and the concentrated cunning of a thousand 
foxes twisted up his pigtail, eyed me from be- 
hind his round goggles, and asked me my er- 
rand. ‘I want a servant.” 


** You want China | 


boy?” ‘* Yes.’”’ ‘* You want China boy for to do | 


s ?”’ “Yes, and anything else he’s asked to 
0.” 
right.’’ That phrase seemed to please him. His 
eyes twinkled and he continued: ‘“‘I get you 
China boy—you pay him $30 month.” ‘Too 
much.”’ ‘* You pay him $30 month? Why not? 
You pay Melican girl $15 month. One China 
boy worth two Melican girl. Melican girl put 
hair in pie. China boy no put hair in pie. 
Melican girl she makee man come into the 
house. hina boy no makee man come into 
the house. You pay Melican girl $15 month; 
she eat $20 month; you pay China boy $30 
month, he eat $4 month. You pay Melican girl 
$15 month, and Melican girl boss. You pay 
China boy 330 month, and you boss. You all 
glad pay China boy $30 month by and by. 


** How much you give?’ ‘‘ Whatever is | 


China | 


boy ask $40 month then.’”’ ‘‘Oid man,’’ I said | 


sadly, “you are right ; it’s worth $15t 0 be boss 
of your own house, but I can’t afford the 
luxury,’”’ and I turned away. As I lifted the 
latch of the door the animated old idol said 
oracularly: ‘‘ You come again sometime, sure. 
When all dishes broke you come back for China 
boy. China boy cheap for $30 month.’’— New 
York Paper. 


ESTRAYS. 


—It is better to soak your feet than to soak 
your head, but many young men don’t see it 
in that way.—Boston Star. 

—‘* Wuat is this man charged with?” asked 
the judge. ‘*‘ With whisky, yer honor,” replied 
the sententious policeman.—Boston Transcript. 


—A SCIENTIST says ‘‘ a big comet is now dash- 
ing toward a spotted sun.’”’ Its aim, no doubt, 
is to ‘‘knock the spots off it.’’ — Norristown 
Herald. ‘ 

—‘‘In the bright lexicon of youth there’s no 
such word as fail,’ says Bulwer; but Bulwer 
never tried to craw! under a circus tent.—Phila- 
delphia News. 

—Tue Canadian -Parliament has legalized 
marriage with a dead wife’s sister. Well, one 
would know what kind of a mother-in-law he 
was to have.— Boston Herald. 


—‘* WELL,”’ remarked Jones the other day, 


““T see by the papers that Jenkins is having a | 


strong pressure brought to bear on him to allow 
his name to be used as a candidate for the office 
of’— ‘I guess,’ remarked Simpkins, as he 
tilted back in his chair, tilted his hat over his 
eyes and spat on the stove, squinting reflectively 
the while at the last man who had dropped in to 
purchase a two-for-five Havana, ‘‘I guess he’s 
like the rest of the boys. The pressure’s mostly 
internal.” —Oil City Derrick. 














SPRING SPORTS: Chitig of the Shooting Season. 
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C4. 20 EDS 


Our Assortment is Unexcelled in All Grades. 


Nearly every dwelling in the 
better portions of New York City 
has its windows fitted with Harts- 
horn’s Shade Rollers. No side 
cords or balances. Sold by the 
principal dealers throughout the 
United States. 
if not satisfactory. 





We would call special attention to our Celebrated 
Knappistan Reversible Carpets, with Borders to match, 
equal in style to the Oriental goods at one-quarter the 
cost. Rugs and mats of the same material. Just the 
thing for COTTAGES and COUNTRY RESIDENCES. 


MATITIINGS. 


rat shipments Jnst Sets received. Our own direct im- 
.00 per roll of 40 yards, or 
per yard; ed. Ch eed from %.00 


per roll o} al 
pF og or 12'se. per yard, and fine fancy patterns in al 
the new colorings, from $10.00 per roll, or 25c. per yard 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


Sixth Ave. and Thirteenth St., New York. 


S. HARTSHORN, 
486 BROADWAY. 


BABCOCK 


Fins 





ARNOLD. 
CONSTABLE & Co. 


Imovorters, Jobbers and Retailers of 


Br ExrincnisesR 


A Sentinel that Never Sleeps, 


SIMPLE . 
EFFFECTIVE! 
DURABLE ! 
S. F. HAYWARD, 
GENERAL AGENT, 


No, 407 er N.Y. EE By: 


| COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Thousands are in daily use by 
sloctors, lawyers, ministers, editors, 
merchants, etc., etc. Send 3-cent 
stamp for elegantly illustrated #6- 
page catalogue to 


THE POPE MFG. CO., 
640 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


THE AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN 


Silks, Fine Dress Goods, Laces, 
Embroideries, India Shawls, Cos- | 
tumes, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’, | 
Misses’ and Children’s Outfittings, | 
| 





Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
etc. Also, 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS ETc. ETc. 








Broadway, Corner [9th Street, | 


wen LTorRz. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves, 


Aids wonderfully in the mental and _ bodily wth of 
infants and children. Gives a healthier and more in- 
per gee ¢ ~_— Restores vitality to = oe ms af- 

cted with weakness, nervousness or sleeplessness. — © 

good $s ample set of 3 sizes, by mail, $1. Circular and sample 
Promotes digestion. By druggists, or mail, ¢1. writing free. Agents w anted. Mention this paper, 


F. CROSBY CO., 6th Ave., New York. | J. W. STOAKES, Milan, Ohic, 


MUSIC AND MUSICIAN COMBINED. 


it Wonderful Pat ical Instrument 
he Win i? PLAYS EV’ VERY THING. FROM A if 
LIMPLE SONG TOA DIFFICULT WALTZ OR OPER- 
ATic Be igh Soe and a lit ne a. can 
gi " 
Seer ats id and orn ‘the IMPROVED 
oO we Eat si Bas FIVE VERY POWERFUL BEL- | 
MPI MORO TOMATIC SHtofe and a mostin- (jj 
E ery sae LA 
peanieet, cube ‘ing to the Lit positio f th prteh~| 
tru: it, owin: uliar in o e 
onstruction of expression box. The OMGANETA 














Makes a shaded mark of two colors at a single stroke. 











sw aSAV'ld| | 


lh as a Garince Organ~very | 

melodi jous, and will iM dance m musie loud enough for 
any one jum ele 8 nd hall. he —_ ER ¥ Ke Meade 
a) a) i ut igs, a uade 

Files Cuttin, a all Tt the ioe ia Seared usic. 

© mive a selection of music ¢ with ack bone, and almost any tune can be bou; ght 

ay it. Ti+ tune issimply a a eo i paper: hat is eyed through the instrument an 
producc3 (ne music. RA sic CAN AL AYS BE we ERED AND SENT BY MAIL. ts attractive shape, simple con- 
struction, and the vario estepeoes ements oe ggg ae it at onee far in advance of all_competitors. a in black walnut 
= with ee ees omy Over 400 tunes now ready. Extra music only 4c. per ft. 


SPECIAL TO ) AGENT ', Asamplc UMGANTTA for DOLILAIS to those who will 


r with 100 ft., 88. Money refunded if 
AN CO.,57 Washington St., Hoston, Mass. 
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FRINGES, BUTTONS 
. @RNAMENTS, 


PRESS TRIMMINGS, 
LACES, ETC.E7C. vs 


Ne Se 


Rollers replaced | 





vicinity have policies in this company. 


ARTISTIC 


WALL PAPERS 


—_aND— 


Ceiling Decorations. 





g OUR NEW PATTERNS for the coming season 
will be found a reproduction of the most choice 
and expensive fabrics of European design and manu- 
facture, among which appear quaint old Dutch and 
Venetian leathers, antique metals and velvets, and the 
woven tapestries so much used in former times. We 
offer a decided novelty in the genuine velvets, which 
can be hung like wall paper, and which in softness of 
tone and delicacy of shading, richly decorated with 
antique designs stamped and raised upon their sur- 
face, cannot be excelled, 


Our unusual facilities for producing these richer 
fabrics have also been turned to good account in the 
cheaper varieties of paper-hangings made by us, which 
represent to an astonishing degree the same beauty of 
design and coloring, thus placing truly artistic effects 
within reach of the lowest prices. 

The preparation of suitable designs for Ceiling 
Decoration has been made a matter of special consid- 
eration. To insure harmony of detail, we will, if de- 
sired, attend to the entire work of Interior Decoration. 
for which we employ the best talent and to which we 
a our personal supervision, 


FR. BECK & CO., 


SORITEE 


7th Ave. and 29th Street, 


NEW YORK. 








Butcher’s Boy (to man who has been bitten): ‘* What 
yer making a fuss about, mister? The dog ain*t mad.°’ 

Gentleman: ‘‘Mad! What's the dog got to be mad 
about? I’m mad.** 

Note—Evidentiy not insured against accidents. 

Moral—Insure in the United States Mutual Accident 
Association, 409 Broadway, New York. 

$5,000 Insurance and $25 Weekly Indem- 
nity at an annual cost of about $10.00, which 
is one-third the rate of stock companies. 

More than 10,000 business men in this city and 
More than 
900 ciaims have been paid. 

All valid claims paid at sight. 

Write for circular and application blank. Only two 
minutes’ time required to insure. 

United States MUTUAL Accident Asso- 
ciation, 409 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

CHAS. B. PEET, (of Rogers, Peet & Co.) 
JAS. R. PITCHER, Sec’y. President. 





e Pror. H. C. SPENCER, the 





Send —s ant - for spec imen copy, or $1 00 for 
one year. it n elegant mium. 
7D. AMES. PURLISHER, 205 BROADWAY, New York 





